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Clause 9 of the Russian Marxists’ Programme, 
which deals with the right of nations to self-de- 
termination, has (as we have already pointed out 
in Prosveshcheniye)* given rise lately to a crusa- 
de on the part of the opportunists. The Russian 
liquidator Semkovsky, in the St. Petersburg liqui- 
dationist newspaper, and the Bundist Liebman 
and the Ukrainian nationalist-socialist Yurkevich 
in their respective periodicals have violently at- 
tacked this clause and treated it with supreme 
contempt. There is no doubt that this campaign 
of a motely array of opportunists against our 
Marxist Programme is closely connected with pre- 
sent-day nationalist vacillations in general. Hence 
we consider a detailed examination of this que- 
stion timely. We would mention, in passing, that 
none of the opportunists named above has offered 
a single argument of his own; they all merely 
repeat what Rosa Luxemburg said in her lengthy 
Polish article of 1908-09, “The National Ques- 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works. Vol. 20, pp. 17-51.—Ed. 


tion and Autonomy”. In our exposition we shall 
deal mainly with the “original” arguments of this 
last-named author. 


1. WHAT IS MEANT BY THE SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION OF NATIONS? 


Naturally, this is the first question that arises 
when any attempt is made at a Marxist examina- 
tion of what is known .as_ self-determination. 
What should be understood by that term? Should 
the answer be sought in legal definitions deduced 
from all sorts of “general concepts” of law? Or 
is it rather to be sought in a historico-economic 
study of the national movements? 

It is not surprising that the Semkovskys, Lieb- © 
mans and Yurkeviches did not even think of rais- 
ing this question, and shrugged it off by scoffing 
at the “obscurity” of the Marxist Programme, 
apparently unaware, in their simplicity, that the 
self-determination of nations is dealt with, not 
only in the Russian Programme of 1903, but in 
the resolution of the London International Con- 
gress of 1896 (with which I shall deal in detail 
in the proper place). Far more surprising is the 
fact that Rosa Luxemburg, who declaims a great 
deal about the supposedly abstract and metaphy- 
sical nature of the clause in question, should her- 
self succumb to the sin of abstraction and meta- 
physics. It is Rosa Luxemburg herself who is con- 
tinually lapsing into generalities about self-de- 
termination (to the extent even of philosophising 
amusingly on the question of how the will of the 
nation is to be ascertained), without anywhere 
clearly and precisely asking herself whether the 
gist of the matter lies in legal definitions or in 
the experience of the national movements throug- 
hout the world. 

A precise formulation of this question, which 


no Marxist can avoid, would at once destroy 
nine-tenths of Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments. This 
is not the first time that national movements have 
arisen in Russia, nor are they peculiar to that 
country alone. Throughout the world, the period 
of the final victory of capitalism over feudalism 
has been linked up with national movements. 
For the complete victory of commodity produc- 
tion, the bourgeoisie must capture the home mar- 
ket, and there must be politically united territo- 
ries whose population speak a single language, 
with all obstacles to the development of that lan- 
guage and to its consolidation in literature elimi- 
nated. Therein is the economic foundation of 
national movements. Language is the most im- 
portant means of human intercourse. Unity and 
unimpeded development of language are the most 
important conditions for genuinely free and ex- 
tensive commerce on a scale commensurate with 
modern capitalism, for a free and broad group- 
ing of the population in all its various classes 
and, lastly, for the establishment of a close con- 
nection between the market and each and every 
proprietor, big or little, and between seller and 
buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of every national mo- 
vement is towards the formulation of national 
states, under which these requirements of modern 
capitalism are best satisfied. The most profound 
economic factors drive towards this goal, and, 
therefore, for the whole of Western Europe, nay, 
for the entire civilised world, the national state 
is typical and normal for the capitalist period. 

Consequently, if we want to grasp the mean- 
ing of self-determination of nations, not by jugg- 
ling with legal definitions, or “inventing” abstract 
definitions, but by examining the historico-econo- 
mic conditions of the national movements, we 
must inevitably reach the conclusion that the 
self-determination of nations means the political 
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separation of these nations from alien national 
bodies, and the formation of an independent na- 
tional state. . 

Later on we shall see still other reasons why it 
would be wrong to interpret the right to self-de- 
termination as meaning anything but the right 
to existence as a separate state. At present, we 
must deal with Rosa Luxemburg’s efforts to “dis- 
miss” the inescapable conclusion that profound 
economic factors underlie the urge towards a na- 
tional state. 

Rosa Luxemburg is quite familiar with Kaut- 
sky’s pamphlet Nationality and Internationality. 
(Supplement to Die Neue Zeit! No. 1, 1907-08; 
Russian translation in the journal Nauchnaya 
Mysl,? Riga, 1908.) She is aware that, after care- 
fully analysing the question of the national state 
in §4 of that pamphlet, Kautsky arrived at the 
conclusion that Otto Bauer “awnderestimates the 
strength of the urge towards a national state 
(p. 23 of the pamphlet). Rosa Luxemburg herself 
quotes the following words of Kautsky’s: “The 
national state is the form most suited to present- 
day conditions, (i.e., capitalist, civilised, econo- 
mically progressive conditions, as distinguished 
from medieval, precapitalist, etc.); it is the form 
in which the state can best fulfil its tasks” (i.e., 
the tasks of securing the freest, widest and spee- 
diest development of capitalism). To this we must 
add Kautsky’s still more precise concluding re- 
mark that states of mixed national composition 
(known as multi-national states, as distinct from 
national states) are “always those whose internal 
constitution has for some reason or other remai- 
ned abnormal or underdeveloped” (backward). 
Needless to say, Kautsky speaks of abnormality 
exclusively in the sense of lack of conformity 
with what is best adapted to the requirements of 
a developing capitalism. 

The question now is: How did Rosa Luxem- 
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burg treat these historico-economic conclusions 
of Kautsky’s? Are they right or wrong? Is Kaut- 
sky right in his historico-economic theory, or is 
Bauer, whose theory is basically psychological? 
What is the connection between Bauer’s undoub- 
ted “national opportunism”, his defence of cul- 
tural-national autonomy, his nationalistic infa- 
tuation (“an occasional emphasis on the national 
aspect”, as Kautsky put it), his “enormous exag- 
geration of the national aspect and complete 
neglect of the international aspect” (Kautsky)— 
and his underestimation of the strength of the 
urge to create a national state? 

Rosa Luxemburg has not even raised this ques- 
tion. She has not noticed the connection. She has 
not considered the sum total of Bauer’s theoreti- 
cal views. She has not even drawn a line between 
the historico-economic and the psychological theo- 
ries of the national question. She confines herself 
to the following remarks in criticism of Kautsky: 
“This ‘best’ national state is only an abstraction, which 
can easily be developed and defended theoretically, but 
which does not correspond to reality.” (Przeglqad Socjal- 
demokratyczny, 1908, N. 6, p. 499.) 

And in corroboration of this emphatic state- 
ment there follow arguments to the effect that the 
“right to self-determination” of small nations is 
made illusory by the development of the great 
capitalist powers and by imperialism. “Can one 
seriously speak,” Rosa Luxemburg exclaims, 
“about the ‘self-determination’ of the formally 
independent Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Ruma- 
nians, Serbs, Greeks, partly even the Swiss, whose 
independence is itself a result of the political 
struggle and the diplomatic game of the ‘concert 
of Europe’?!” (P. 500.) The state that best suits 
these conditions is “not a national state, a Kaut- 
sky believes, but a predatory one”. Some dozens 
of figures are quoted relating to the size of Bri- 
tish, French and other colonial possessions. 
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After reading such arguments, one cannot help 
marvelling at the author’s ability to misunder- 
stand the how and the why of things. To teach 
Kautsky, with a serious mien, that small states 
are economically dependent on big ones, that a 
struggle is raging among the bourgeois states for 
the predatory suppression of other nations, and 
that imperialism and colonies exist—all this is 
a ridiculous and puerile attempt to be clever, for 
none of this has the slightest bearing on the sub- 
ject. Not only small states, but even Russia, for 
example, is entirely dependent, economically, on 
the power of the imperialist finance capital of 
the “rich” bourgeois countries. Not only the mi- 
niature Balkan states, but even nineteenth-centu- 
ry America was, economically, a colony of Euro- 
pe, as Marx pointed out in Capital.* Kautsky, 
like any Marxist, is, of course, well aware of this, 
but that has nothing whatever to do with the 
question of national movements and the national 
state. 

For the question of the political self-determi- 
nation of nations and their independence as sta- 
tes in bourgeois society, Rosa Luxemburg has su- 
bstituted the question of their economic indepen- 
dence. This is just as intelligent as if someone, in 
discussing the programmatic demand for the sup- 
remacy of parliament, i.e., the assembly of peo- 
ple’s representatives, in a bourgeois state, were 
to expound the perfectly correct conviction that 
big capital dominates in a bourgeois country, 
whatever the regime in it. 

There is no doubt that the greater part of 
Asia, the most densely populated continent, con- 
sists either of colonies of the “Great Powers’, or 
of states that are extremely dependent and op- 
pressed as nations. But does this commonly-known 
circumstance in any way shake the undoubted 
fact that in Asia itself the conditions for the most 
complete development of commodity production 
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and the freest, widest and speediest growth of 
capitalism have been created only in Japan, 1.e., 
only in an independent national state? The latter 
is a bourgeois state, and for that reason has itself 
begun to oppress other nations and to enslave 
colonies. We cannot say whether Asia will have 
had time to develop into a system of independent 
national states, like Europe, before the collapse 
of capitalism, but it remains an undisputed fact 
that capitalism, having awakened Asia, has cal- 
led forth national movements everywhere in that 
continent, too; that the tendency of these move- 
ments is towards the creation of national states 
in Asia; that it is such states that ensure the best 
conditions for the development of capitalism. ‘The 
example of Asia speaks in favour of Kautsky 
and against Rosa Luxemburg. 

The example of the Balkan states likewise 
contradicts her, for anyone can now see that the 
best conditions for the development of capitalism 
in the Balkans are created precisely in proportion 
to the creation of independent national states in 
that peninsula. 

Therefore, Rosa Luxemburg notwithstanding, 
the example of the whole of progressive and ci- 
vilised mankind, the example of the Balkans and 
that of Asia prove that Kautsky’s proposition is 
absolutely correct: the national state is the rule 
and the “norm” of capitalism; the multi-national 
state represents backwardness, or is an exception. 
From the standpoint of national relations, the 
best conditions for the development of capitalism 
are undoubtedly provided by the national state. 
This does not mean, of course, that such a state, 
which is based on bourgeois relations, can elimi- 
nate the exploitation and oppression of nations. 
It only means that Marxists cannot lose sight of 
the powerful economic factors that give rise to 
the urge to create national states. It means that 
“‘self-determination of nations” in the Marxists’ 
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Programme cannot, from a_historico-economic 
point of view, have any other meaning than poli- 
tical self-determination, state independence, and 
the formation of a national state. 

The conditions under which the bourgeois-de- 
mocratic demand for a “national state” should be 
supported from a Marxist, i.e., class-proletarian, 
point of view will be dealt with in detail below. 
For the present, we shall confine ourselves to the 
definition of the concept of “self-determination , 
and only not that Rosa Luxemburg knows what 
this concept means (“national state’), whereas 
her opportunist partisans, the Liebmans, the Sem- 
kovskys, the Yurkeviches, do not even know 
that! 


2. THE HISTORICALLY CONCRETE PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION ' 


The categorical requirement of Marxist theory 
in investigating any social question is that it be 
examined within definite historical limits, and, if 
it refers to a particular country (e.g., the national 
programme for a given country), that account 
be taken of the specific features distinguishing 
that country from others in the same historical 
epoch. 

What does this categorical requirement of 
Marxism imply in its application to the question 
under discussion? 

First of all, it implies that a clear distinction 
must be drawn between the two periods of capi- 
talism, which differ radically from each other as 
far as the national movement is concerned. On 
the one hand, there is the period of the collapse 
of feudalism and absolutism, the period of the 
formation of the bourgeois-democratic society 
and state, when the national movements for the 
first time become mass movements and in one 
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way or another draw all classes of the popula- 
tion into politics through the press, participation 
in representative institutions, etc. On the other 
hand, there is the period of fully formed capita- 
list states with a long-established constitutional 
regime and a highly developed antagonism be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie—a pe- 
riod that may be called the eve of capitalism’s 
downfall. 

The typical features of the first period are: 
the awakening of national movements and the 
drawing of the peasants, the most numerous and 
the most sluggish section of the population, into 
these movements, in connection with the struggle 
for political liberty in general, and for the rights 
of the nation in particular. Typical features of 
the second period are: the absence of mass bour- 
geois-democratic movements and the fact that 
developed capitalism, in bringing closer together 
nations that have already been fully drawn into 
commercial intercourse, and causing them to in- 
termingle to an increasing degree, brings the an- 
tagonism between internationally united capital 
and the international working-class movement in- 
to the forefront. 

Of course, the two periods are not walled off 
from each other; they are connected by nume- 
rous transitional links, the various countries dif- 
fering from each other in the rapidity of their 
national development, in the national make-up 
and distribution of their population, and so on. 
There can be no question of the Marxists of any 
country drawing up their national programme 
without taking into account all these general his- 
torical and concrete state conditions. 

It is here that we come up against the weak- 
est point in Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments. With 
extraordinary zeal, she embellishes her article 
with a collection of hard words directed against 
§9 of our Programme, which she declares to be 
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“sweeping”, “a  platitude”’, “a metaphysical 
phrase,” and so on without end. It would be na- 
tural to expect an author who so admirably con- 
demns metaphysics (in the Marxist sense, i.e., 
anti-dialectics) and empty abstractions to set us 
an example of how to make a concrete historical 
analysis of the question. The question at issue 1s 
the national programme of the Marxists of a de- 
finite country—Russia, in a definite period—the 
beginning of the twentieth century. But does Rosa 
Luxemburg raise the question as to what histori- 
cal period Russia is passing through, or what are 
the concrete features of the national question and 
the national movements of that particular coun- 
try in that particular period? 

No, she does not! She says absolutely nothing 
about it! In her work you will not find even the 
shadow of an analysis of how the national ques- 
tion stands in Russia in the present historical pe- 
riod, or of the specific features of Russia in this 
particular respect! : 

We are told that the national question in the 
Balkans is presented differently from that 10 
Ireland; that Marx appraised the Polish and 
Czech national movements in the concrete condi- 
tions of 1848 in such and such a way (a page 0 
excerpts from Marx); that Engels appraised the 
struggle of the forest cantons of Switzerland aga- 
inst Austria and the Battle of Morgarten which 
took place in 1315 in such and such a way (a 
page of quotations from Engles with the appro- 
priate comments from Kautsky); that Lassalle 
regarded the peasant war in Germany of the six- 
teenth century as reactionary, etc. 

It cannot be said that these remarks and quo- 
tations have any novelty about them, but at all 
events it is interesting for the reader to be oc- 
casionally reminded just how Marx, Engels and 
Lassalle approached the analysis of concrete his- 
torical problems in individual countries. And a 
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perusal of these instructive quotations from Marx 
and Engels reveals most strikingly the ridiculous 
position Rosa Luxemburg has placed herself in. 
She preaches eloquently and angrily the need for 
a concrete historical analysis of the national 
question in different countries at different times, 
but she does not make the least attempt to de- 
termine what historical stage in the development 
of capitalism Russia is passing through at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, or what the 
specific features of the national question in this 
country are. Rosa Luxemburg gives examples of 
how others have treated the question in a Marx- 
ist fashion, as if deliberately stressing how often 
the road to hell is paved with good intentions and 
how often good counsel covers up unwillingness 
or inability to follow such advice in practice. 

Here is one of her edifying comparisons. In 
protesting against the demand for the indepen- 
dence of Poland, Rosa Luxemburg refers to a 
pamphlet she wrote in 1898, proving the rapid 
“industrial development of Poland”, with the 
latter’s manufactured goods being marketed in 
Russia. Needless to say, no conclusion whatever 
can be drawn from this on the question of the 
right to self-determination; it only proves the dis- 
appearance of the old Poland of the landed gen- 
try, etc. But Rosa Luxemburg always passes on 
imperceptibly to the conclusion that among the 
factors that unite Russia and Poland, the purely 
economic factors of modern capitalist relations 
now predominate. 

Then our Rosa proceeds to the question of 
autonomy, and though her article is entitled “The 
National Question and Autonomy” in general, 
she begins to argue that the Kingdom of Poland 
has an exclusive right to autonomy (see Prosvesh- 
cheniye, 1913, No. 12*). To support Poland’s 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 20, pp. 45-51—Ed. 
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right to autonomy, Rosa Luxemburg evidently 
judges the state system of Russia by her economic, 
political and sociological characteristics and eve- 
ryday life—a totality of features which, taken 
together, produce the concept of “Asiatic despo- 
tism”. (Przeglqd No. 12, p. 137.) 

It is generally known that this kind of state 
system possesses great stability whenever com- 
pletely patriarchal and pre-capitalist features 
predominate in the economic system and where 
commodity production and class differentiation 
are scarcely developed. However, if in a country 
whose state system is distinctly pre-capitalist in 
character there exists a nationally demarcated 
region where capitalism is rapidly developing, 
then the more rapidly that capitalism develops, 
the greater will be the antagonism between it 
and the pre-capitalist state system, and the more 
likely will be the separation of the progressive 
region from the whole—with which it is connec- 
ted, not by “modern capitalistic”, but by “Asia- 
tically despotic” ties. 

Thus, Rosa Luxemburg does not get her ar- 
guments to hang together even on the question of 
the social structure of the government in Russia 
with regard to bourgeois Poland; as for the con- 
crete, historical, specific features of the national 
movements in Russia—she does not even raise 
that question. 

That is a point we must now deal with. 


3. THE CONCRETE FEATURES OF THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION IN RUSSIA, AND RUSSIA’S BOURGEOIS- 
DEMOCRATIC REFORMATION 


“Despite the elasticity of the principle of ‘the right of 
nations to self-determination’, which is a mere platitude, 
and, obviously, equally applicable, not only to the na- 
tions inhabiting Russia, but also to the nations inhabiting 
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Germany and Austria, Switzerland and Sweden, America 
and Australia, we do find it in the programmes of any 
of =e) present-day socialist parties...” (Przeglqd No. 6, 
p. 483. 


This is how Rosa Luxemburg opens her attack 
upon §9 of the Marxist programme. In trying to 
foist on us the conception that this clause in the 
programme is a “mere platitude”, Rosa Luxem- 
burg herself falls victim to this error, alleging 
with amusing boldness that this point is, “obvious- 
ly, equally applicable” to Russia, Germany, etc. 

Obviously, we shall reply, Rosa Luxemburg 
has decided to make her article a collection of 
errors in logic that could be used for schoolboy 
exercises. For Rosa Luxemburg’s tirade is sheer 
nonsense and a mockery of the historically con- 
crete presentation of the question. 


If one interprets the Marxists programme in 
Marxist fashion, not in a childish way, one will 
without difficulty grasp the fact that it refers 
to bourgeois-democratic national movements. 
That being the case, it is “obvious” that this pro- 
gramme “sweepingly”, and as a “mere platitude”, 
etc., covers all instances of bourgeois-democra- 
tic national movements. No less obvious to Rosa 
Luxemburg, if she gave the slightest thought to 
it, is the conclusion that our programme refers 
only to cases where such a movement is actually 
in existence. 


Had she given thought to these obvious con- 
siderations, Rosa Luxemburg would have easily 
perceived what nonsense she was talking. In ac- 
cusing us of uttering a “platitude” she has used 
against us the argument that no mention is made 
of the right to self-determination in the program- 
mes of countries where there are no bourgeois- 
democratic national movements. A remarkably 
clever argument! 

A comparison of the political and economic 
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development of various countries, as well as of 
their Marxist programmes, is of tremendous im- 
portance from the standpoint of Marxism, for 
there can be no doubt that all modern states are 
of a common capitalist nature and are therefore 
subject to a common law of development. But 
such a comparison must be drawn in a sensible 
way. The elementary condition for comparison 1s 
to find out whether the historical periods of de- 
velopment of the countries concerned are at all 
comparable. For instance, only absolute ignora- 
muses (such as Prince Y. Trubetskoi in Russkaya 
Mysl) are capable of “comparing” the Russian 
Marxists’ agrarian programme with the program- 
mes of Western Europe, since our programme re- 
plies to questions that concern the bourgeois-de- 
mocratic agrarian reform, whereas in the Wes- 
tern countries no such question arises. 

The same applies to the national question. In 
most Western countries it was settled long ago. 
It is ridiculous to seek an answer to non-existent 
questions in the programmes of Western Europe. 
In this respect Rosa Luxemburg has lost sight of 
the most important thing—the difference between 
countries where bourgeois-democratic reforms 
have long been completed, and those where they 
have not. 

The crux of the matter lies in this difference. 
Rosa Luxemburg’s complete disregard of it trans- 
forms her verbose article into a collection of 
empty and meaningless platitudes. 

The epoch of bourgeois-democratic revolutions 
in Western, continental Europe embraces a fair- 
ly definite period, approximately between 1789 
and 1871. This was precisely the period of natio- 
nal movements and the creation of national 
states. When this period drew to a close, Western 
Europe had been transformed into a settled sys- 
tem of bourgeois states, which, as a general rule, 
were nationally uniform states. Therefore, to 
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seek the right to self-determination in the pro- 
grammes of West-European socialists at this time 
of day is to betray one’s ignorance of the ABC 
of Marxism. 

In Eastern Europe and Asia the period of 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions did not begin 
until 1905. The revolutions in Russia, Persia, 
Turkey and China, the Balkan wars—such is the 
chain of world events of our period in our “Ori- 
ent”. And only a blind man could fail to see in 
this chain of events the awakening of a whole 
series of bourgeois democratic national move- 
ments which strive to create nationally indepen- 
dent and nationally uniform states. It is precisely 
and solely because Russia and the neighbouring 
countries are passing through this period that we 
must have a clause in our programme on the 
right of nations to self-determination. 

But let us continue the quotation from Rosa 
Luxemburg’s article a little more. She writes: 

“In particular, the programme of a party which is operat- 
ing in a state with an extremely varied national compo- 
sition, and for which the national question is a matter 
of first-rate importance—the programme of the Austrian 


Social-Democratic Party—does not contain the principle 
of the right of nations to self-determination.” (Ibid.) 


Thus, an attempt is made to convince the 
reader by the example of Austria “in particular”. 
Let us examine this example in the light of con- 
crete historical facts and see just how sound it 
is. 

In the first place, let us pose the fundamen- 
tal question of the completion of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. In Austria, this revolution 
began in 1848 and was over in 1867. Since then, 
a more or less fully established bourgeois con- 
stitutions has dominated, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and on its basis a legal workers’ party is 
legally functioning. 

Therefore, in the internal conditions of Aus- 
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tria’s development (i.e., from the standpoint of 
the development of capitalism in Austria in ge- 
neral, and among its various nations in particu- 
lar), there are no factors that produce leaps and 
bounds, a concomitant of which might be the for- 
mation of nationally independent states. In assu- 
ming, by her comparison, that Russia is in an 
analogous position in this respect, Rosa Luxem- 
burg not only makes a fundamentally erroneous 
and anti-historical assumption, but also involun- 
tarily slips into liquidationism. 

Secondly, the profound difference in the rela- 
tions between the nationalities in Austria and 
those in Russia is particularly important for the 
question we are concerned with. Not only was 
Austria for a long time a state in which the Ger- 
mans preponderated, but the Austrian Germans 
laid claim to hegemony in the German nation 
as a whole. This “claim” as Rosa Luxemburg 
(who is seemingly so averse to commonplaces, 
platitudes, abstractions...) will perhaps be kind 
enough to remember, was shattered in the war 
of 1866. The German national predominating in 
Austria found itself outside the pale of the inde- 
pendent German state which finally took shape 
in 1871. On the other hand, the Hungarians’ at- 
tempt to create an independent national state 
collapsed under the blows of the Russian serf ar- 
my as far back as 1849. 

A very peculiar situation was thus created— 
a striving on the part of the Hungarians and then 
of the Czechs, not for separation from Austria, 
but, on the contrary, for the preservation of Aus- 
tria’s integrity, precisely in order to preserve na- 
tional independence, which might have been com- 
pletely crushed by more rapacious and powerful 
neighbours! Owing to this peculiar situation, Aus- 
tria assumed the form of a dual state, and she 
‘is now being transformed into a triple state (Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Slavs). 
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Is there anything like this in Russia? Is there 
in our country a striving of the “subject peoples” 
for unity with the Great Russians in face of the 
danger of worse national oppression? 

One need only pose this question in order to 
see that the comparison between Russia and Aus- 
tria on the question of self-determination of na- 
tions is meaningless, platitudinous and ignorant. 

The peculiar conditions in Russia with regard 
to the national question are just the reverse of 
those we see in Austria. Russia is a state with a 
single national centre—Great Russia. The Great 
Russians occupy a vast, unbroken stretch of ter- 
ritory, and number about 70,000,000. The spe- 
cific features of this national state are: first, that 
“subject peoples” (which, on the whole, comprise 
the majority of the entire population—57 per 
cent) inhabit the border regions; secondly, the 
oppression of these subject peoples is much stron- 
ger here than in the neighbouring states (and 
not even in the European states alone); thirdly, 
in a number of cases the oppressed nationalities 
inhabiting the border regions have compatriots 
across the border, who enjoy greater national in- 
dependence (suffice it to mention the Finns, the 
Swedes, the Poles, the Ukrainians and the Ru- 
manians along the western and southern fron- 
tiers of the state); fourthly, the development of 
capitalism and the general level of culture are 
often higher in the non-Russian border regions 
than in the centre. Lastly, it is in the neighbour- 
ing Asian states that we see the beginning of a 
phase of bourgeois revolutions and national move- 
ments which are spreading to some of the kind- 
red nationalities within the borders of Russia. 

Thus, it is precisely the special concrete, his- 
torical features of the national question in Russia 
that make the recognition of the right of nations 
to self-determination in the present period a mat- 
ter of special urgency in our country. 
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Incidentally, even from the purely factual an- 
gle, Rosa Luxemburg’s assertion that the Austrian 
Social-Democrats’ programme does not contain 
any recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination is incorrect. We need only open 
the Minutes of the Briinn Congress, which adop- 
ted the national programme, * to find the state- 
ments by the Ruthenian Social-Democrat Hankie- 
wicz on behalf of the entire Ukrainian (Ruthe- 
nian) delegation (p. 85 of the Minutes), and by 
the Polish Social-Democrat Reger on behalf of 
the entire Polish delegation (p. 108), to the ef- 
fect that one of the aspirations of the Austrian 
Social-Democrats of both the above-mentioned 
nations is to secure national unity, and the free- 
dom and independence of their nations. Hence, 
while the Austrian Social-Democrats did not in- 
clude the right of nations to self-determination 
directly in their programme, they did neverthe- 
less allow the demand for national independence 
to be advanced by sections of the party. In ef- 
fect, this means, of course, the recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination! Thus, Rosa 
Luxemburg’s reference to Austria speaks aga- 
inst Rosa Luxemburg in all respects. 


4. “PRACTICALITY” IN THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


Rosa Luxemburg’s argument that §9 of our 
Programme contains nothing “practical” has been 
seized upon by the opportunists. Rosa Luxem- 
burg is so delighted with this argument that in 
some parts of her article this “slogan” is repeated 
eight times on a single page. ar ty 

She writes: §9 “gives no practical lead on the 
day-by-day policy of the proletariat, no practical 
solution of national problems”. ! oT 

Let us examine this argument, which elsewhe- 
re is formulated in such a way that it makes §9 
look quite meaningless, or else commits us to 
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support all national aspirations. 

What does the demand for “practicality” in 
the national question mean? 

It means one of three things: support for all 
national aspirations; the answer “yes” or “no” 
to the question of secession by any nation; or that 
national demands are in general immediately 
“practicable”. 

Let tis examine all three possible meanings of 
the demand for “practicality”. ; 

The bourgeoisie, which naturally assumes the 
leadership at the start of every national move- 
ment, says that support for all national aspira- 
tions is practical. However, the proletariat’s poli- 
cy in the national question (as in all others) sup- 
ports the bourgeoisie only in a certain direction, 
but it never coincides with the bourgeoisie’s po- 
licy. The working class supports the bourgeoisie 
only in order to secure national peace (which the 
bourgeoisie cannot bring about completely and 
which can be achieved only with complete demo- 
cracy), in order to secure equal rights and to cre- 
ate the best conditions for the class struggle. 
Therefore, it is 1 opposition to the practicality of 
the bourgeoisie that the proletarians advance 
their principles in the national question; they al- 
ways give the bourgeoisie only conditional sup- 
port. What every bourgeoisie is out for in the 
national question is either privileges for its own 
nation, or exceptional advantages for it; this is 
called being “practical”. The proletariat is oppo- 
sed to all privileges, to all exclusiveness. To de- 
mand that it should be “practical” means follow- 
ing the lead of the bourgeoisie, falling into oppor- 
tunism. 

The demand for a “yes” or “no” reply to the 
question of secession in the case of every nation 
may seem a very “practical” one. In reality it is. 
absurd; it is metaphysical in theory, while in 
practice it leads to subordinating the proletariat 
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to the bourgeoisie’s policy. The bourgeoisie al- 
ways places its national demands in the fore- 
front, and does so in categorical fashion. With 
the proletariat, however, these demands are su- 
bordinated to the interests of the class struggle. 
Theoretically, you cannot say in advance whether 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution will end in 
a given nation seceding from another nation, or 
in its equality with the latter; in either case, the 
important thing for the proletariat is to ensure 
the development of its class. For the bourgeoisie 
it is important to hamper this development by 
pushing the aims of its “own” nation before 
those of the proletariat. That is why the proleta- 
riat confines itself, so to speak, to the negative 
demand for recognition of the right to self-de- 
termination, without giving guarantees to any 
nation, and without undertaking to give anything 
at the expence of another nation. 

This may not be “practical”, but it is in ef- 
fect the best guarantee for the achievement of 
the most democratic of all possible solutions. The 
proletariat needs only such guarantees, whereas 
the bourgeoisie of every nation requires guaran- 
tees for 2ts own interest, regardless of the posi- 
tion of (or the possible disadvantages to) other 
nations. : 

The bourgeoisie is most of all interested in 
the “feasibility” of a given demand—hence the 
invariable policy of coming to terms with the 
bourgeoisie of other nations, to the detriment of 
the proletariat. For the proletariat, however, the 
important thing is to strengthen its class against 
the bourgeoisie and to educate the masses in the 
spirit of consistent democracy and socialism. 

This may not be “practical” as far as the op- 
portunists are concerned, but it is the only real 
guarantee, the guarantee of the greater national 
equality and peace, despite the feudal landlords 
and the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
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The whole task of the proletarians in the na- 
tional question is “unpractical” from the stand- 
point of the nationalist bourgeoisie of every na- 
tion, because the proletarians, opposed as they 
are to nationalism of every kind, demand “abst- 
ract’”’ equality; they demand, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, that there should be no privileges, however 
slight. Failing to grasp this, Rosa Luxemburg, by 
her misguided eulogy of practicality, has opened 
the door wide for the opportunists, and especially 
for opportunist concessions to Great-Russian na- 
tionalism. 

Why Great-Russian? Because the Great Rus- 
sians in Russia are an oppressor nation, and op- 
portunism in the national question will of course 
find expression among oppressed nations other- 
wise than among oppressor nations. 

On the plea that its demands are “practical”, 
the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations will call 
upon the proletariat to support its aspirations 
unconditionally. The most practical procedure is 
to say a plain “yes” in favour of the secession of 
a particular nation rather than in favour of all 
nations having the right to secede! 

The proletariat is opposed to such practicali- 
ty. While recognising equality and equal rights 
to a national state, it values above all and places 
foremost the alliance of the proletarians of all 
nations, and assesses any national demand, any 
national separation, from the angle of the work- 
ers’ class struggle. This call for practicality is 
in fact merely a call for uncritical acceptance 
of bourgeois aspirations. 

By supporting the right to secession, we are 
told, you are supporting the bourgeois nationalism 
of the oppressed nations. This is what Rosa Lu- 
xemburg says, and she is echoed by Semkovsky, 
the opportunist, who incidentally is the only rep- 
resentative of liquidationist ideas on this ques- 
tion, in the liquidationist newspaper! 
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Our reply to this is: No, it is to the bourgeot- 
sie that a “practical” solution of this question 1s 
important. To the workers the important thing. 
is to distinguish the principles of the two trends. 
Insofar as the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation 
fights the oppressor, we are always, in every 
case, and more strongly than anyone else, in fa- 
vour, for we are the stauchest and the most con- 
sistent enemies of oppression. But insofar as the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation stands for 
its own bourgeois nationalism, we stand against. 
We fight against the privileges and violence of 
the oppressor nation, and do not in any way con- 
done strivings for privileges on the part of th 
oppressed nation. | 

If, in our political agitation, we fail to ad- 
vance and advocate the slogan of the right to 
secession, we shall play into the hands, not only 
of the bourgeoisie, but also of the feudal land- 
lords and the absolutism of the oppressor nation. 
Kautsky long ago used this argument against 
Rosa Luxemburg, and the argument is indisputa- 
ble. When, in her anxiety not to “assist” the na- 
tionalist bourgeoisie of Poland, Rosa Luxemburg 
rejects the right to secession in the programme 
of the Marxists in Russia, she is in fact assisting 
the Great-Russian Black Hundreds. She is in 
fact assisting opportunist tolerance of the privi- 
leges (and: worse than privileges) of the Great 
Russians. 

Carried away by the struggle against national- 
ism in Poland, Rosa Luxemburg has forgotten 
the nationalism of the Great Russians, although 
it is this nationalism that is the most formidable 
at the present time. It is a nationalism that is 
more feudal than bourgeois, and is_ the 
principal obstacle to democracy and to the 
proletarian struggle. The bourgeois. nationa- 
lism of any oppressed nation has a general de- 
mocratic content that is directed against oppres- 
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sion, and it is this content that we unconditional- 
ly support. At the same time we strictly distin- 
guish it from the tendency towards national ex- 
clusiveness; we fight against the tendency of the 
Polish bourgeois to oppress the Jews, etc., etc. 

This is “unpractical” from the standpoint of 
the bourgeois and the philistine, but it is the only 
policy in the national question that is practical, 
based on principles, and really promotes demo- 
cracy, liberty and proletarian unity. 

The recognition of the right to secession for 
all; the appraisal of each concrete question of 
secession from the point of view of removing 
all inequality, all privileges, and all exclusive- 
ness. 

Let us consider the position of an oppressor 
nation. Can a nation be free if it oppresses other 
nations? It cannot. The interests of the freedom 
of the Great-Russian population * require a strug- 
gle against such oppression. The long, centuries- 
old history of the suppression of the movements 
of the oppressed nations, and the systematic pro- 
paganda in favour of such suppression coming 
from the “upper” classes have created enormous 
obstacles to the cause of freedom of the Great- 
Russian people itself, in the form of prejudices, 
etc, 

The Great-Russian Black Hundreds delibera- 
tely foster these prejudices and encourage them. 
The Great-Russian bourgeoisie tolerates.or con- 
dones them. The Great-Russian proletariat can- 
not achieve its own aims or clear the road to its 
freedom without systematically countering these 
prejudices. 


* A certain L. VI. in Paris considers this word un- 
Marxist. This L. Vl. is amusingly “superklug” (too clever 
by half). And “this too-clever-by-half” L. Vl. apparently 
intends to write an essay on the deletion of the words 
“population”, “nation”, etc, from our minimum pro- 
gramme (having in mind the class struggle!). 
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In Russia, the creation of an independent 
national state remains, for the time being, the 
privilege of the Great-Russian nation alone. We, 
the Great-Russian proletarians, who defend no 
privileges whatever, do not defend this privilege 
either. We are fighting on the ground of a deh- 
nite state; we unite the workers of all nations liv- 
ing in this state; we cannot vouch for any par- 
ticular path of national development, for we are 
marching to our class goal along all possible 
paths. 

However, we cannot move towards that goal 
unless we combat all nationalism, and uphold the 
equality of the various nations. Whether the Uk- 
raine, for example, is destined to form an in- 
dependent state is a matter that will be determi- 
ned by a thousand unpredictable factors. Without 
attempting idle “guesses”, we firmly uphold 
something that is beyond doubt: the right of the 
Ukraine to form such a state. We respect this 
right; we do not uphold the privileges of Great 
Russians with regard to Ukrainians; we educate 
the masses in the spirit of recognition of that 
right, in the spirit of rejecting state’ privile- 
ges for any nation. 

In the leaps which all nations have made in 
the period of bourgeois revolutions, clashes and 
struggles over the right to a national state are 
possible and probable. We proletarians decla- 
re in advance that we are opposed to Great-Rus- 
sian privileges, and this is what guides our entire 
propaganda and agitation. 

In her quest for “practicality” Rosa Luxem- 
burg has lost sight of the principal practical task 
both of the Great-Russian proletariat and of the 
proletariat of other nationalities: that of day-by- 
day agitation and propaganda against all state 
and national privileges, and for the right, the 
equal right of all nations, to their national state. 
This (at present) is our principal tasks in the na- 
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tional question, for only in this way can we de- 
fend the interests of democracy and the alliance 
of all proletarians of all nations on an equal 
footing. . 

This propaganda may be “unpractical” from 
the point of view of the Great-Russian oppres- 
sors, as well as from the point of view of the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations (both de- 
mand a definite “‘yes” or “no”, and accuse the 
Social-Democrats of being “vague’”). In reality it 
is this propaganda, and this propaganda alone, 
that ensures the genuinely democratic, the genui- 
nely socialist education of the masses. This is the 
only propaganda to ensure the greatest chances 
of national peace in Russia, should she remain a 
multi-national state, and the most peaceful (and 
for the proletarian class struggle, harmless) di- 
vision into separate national states, should the 
question of such a division arise. | 

To explain this policy—the only proletarian 
policy—in the national question more concretely, 
we shall examine the attitude of Great-Russian 
liberalism towards the “‘self-determination of na- 
tions’, and the example of Norway’s secession 
from Sweden. 


5. THE LIBERAL BOURGEOISIE AND THE SOCIAL- 
IST OPPORTUNISTS IN THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION 


We have seen that the following argument is 
one of Rosa Luxemburg’s “trump cards” in her 
struggle against the programme of the Marxists 
in Russia; recognition of the right to self-deter- 
mination is tantamount to supporting the bourge- 
ois nationalism of the oppressed nations. On the 
other hand, she says, if we take this right to 
mean no more than combating all violence aga- 
inst other nations, there is no need for a special 
clause in the programme, for Social-Democrats 
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are, in general, opposed to all national oppres- 
sion and inequality. 

The first argument, as Kautsky irrefutably 
proved nearly twenty years ago, is a case of blam- 
ing other people for one’s own nationalism; 
her fear of the nationalism of the bourgeoisie 0 
oppressed nations, Rosa Luxemburg is actually 
playing into the hands of the Black-Hundred na- 
tionalism of the Great Russians! Her second ar- 
gument is actually a timid evasion of the ques- 
tion whether or not recognition of national equa- 
lity includes recognition of the right to secession. 
If it does, then Rosa Luxemburg admits that, 10 
principle, § 9 of our Programme is correct. If it 
does not, then she does not recognise national 
equality. Shuffling and evasions will not help 
matters here! 


However, the best way to test these and all 
similar arguments is to study the attitude of the 
various classes of society towards this question. 
For the Marxist this test is obligatory. We must 
proceed from what is objective; we must exami- 
ne the relations between the classes on this point. 
In failing to do so, Rosa Luxemburg is guilty of 
those very sins of metaphysics, abstractions, pla- 
titudes, and sweeping statements, etc., of which 
she vainly tries to accuse her opponents. 


We are discussing the Programme of the 
Marxists in Russia, i.e., of the Marxists of all 
the nationalities in Russia. Should we not exami- 
ne the position of the ruling classes of Russia? 


The position of the “bureaucracy” (we beg 
pardon for this inaccurate term) and of the feu- 
dal landlords of our united-nobility type is well 
known. They definitely reject both the equality 
of nationalities and the right to self-determina- 
tion. Theirs is the old motto of the days of serf- 
dom: autocracy, orthodoxy, and the national es- 
sence—the last term applying only to the Great- 
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Russian nation. Even the Ukrainians are declared 
to be an “alien” people and their very language 
is being suppressed. 

Let us glance at the Russian bourgeoisie, 
which was “called upon” to take part—a very 
modest part, it is true, but nevertheless some 
part—in the government, under the “June Third” 
legislative and administrative system. It will not 
need many words to prove that the Octobrists 
are following the Rights in this question. Unfor- 
tunately, some Marxists pay much less attention 
to the stand of the Great-Russian liberal bour- 
geoisie, the Progressists and the Cadets. Yet he 
who fails to study that stand and give it careful 
thought will inevitably flounder in abstractions 
and groundless statements in discussing the ques- 
tion of the right of nations to self-determination. 

Skilled though it is in the art of diplomatical- 
ly evading direct answers to “unpleasant” ques- 
tions, Rech, the principal organ.of the Constitu- 
tional-Democratic Party, was compelled, in its 
controversy with Pravda last year, to make cer- 
tain valuable admissions. The trouble started over 
the All-Ukraine Students’ Congress held in Lvov 
in the summer of 1913.6 Mr. Mogilyansky, the 
“Ukrainian expert” or Ukrainian correspondent 
of Rech, wrote an article in which he poured vit- 
riolic abuse (“ravings”, “adventurism”, etc.) on 
the idea that the Ukraine should secede, an idea 
which Dontsov, a nationalist-socialist, had advo- 
cated and the above-mentioned congress appro- 
ved. z 

While in no way identifying itself with Mr. 
Dontsov, and declaring explicitly that he was a 
nationalist-socialist and that many Ukrainian 
Marxists did not agree with him, Rabochaya 
Pravda stated that the tone of Rech, or, rather, 
the way it formulated the question in principle, 
was improper and reprehensible for a Great- 
Russian democrat, or for anyone desiring to pass 
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as a democrat.* Let Rech repudiate the Dont- 
sovs if it likes, but, from the standpoint of prin- 
ciple, a Great-Russian organ of democracy, which 
it claims to be, cannot be oblivious of the free- 
dom to secede, the right to secede. 

A few months later, Rech, No. 331, published 
an “explanation” from Mr. Mogilyansky, who 
had learned from the Ukrainian newspaper Shly- 
akhi,’ published in Lvov, of Mr. Dontsov’s reply, 
in which, incidentally, Dontsov stated that “the 
chauvinist attacks in Rech have been properly 
sullied (branded?) only in the Russian Social-De- 
mocratic press”. This “explanation” consisted of 
the thrice-repeated statement that “criticism of 
Mr. Dontsov’s recipes” “has nothing in common 
with the repudiation of the right of nations to 
self-determination”’. 


“It must be said,” wrote Mr. Mogilyansky, “that even ‘the 
right of nations to self-determination’ is not a fetish [mark 
this!] beyond criticism’ unwholesome conditions in the life 
of nations may give rise to unwholesome tendencies in 
national self-determination, and the fact that these are 
brought to light does not mean that the right of nations 
to self-determination has been rejected.” 


As you see, this liberal’s talk of a “fetish” 
was quite in keeping with Rosa Luxemburg’s. 
It was obvious that Mr. Mogilyansky was trying 
to evade a direct reply to the question whether 
or not he recognised the right to political self- 
determination, i.e., to secession. 

The newspaper Proletarskaya Pravda, issue 
No. 4, for December 11, 1913, also put this ques- 
tion point-blank to Mr. Mogilyansky and to the 
Constitutional-Democratic Party. ** 

Thereupon Rech (No. 340) published an un- 
signed, i.e., official, editorial statement replying 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 19, pp. 268-69.—Ed. 
*%* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 19, pp. 525-27,—Ed. 
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to this question. This reply boils down to the 
following three points: 

1) § 11 of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party’s programme speaks bluntly, precisely and 
clearly of the “right of nations to free cultural 
self-determination”’. 

2) Rech affirms that Proletarskaya Pravda 
“hopelessly confuses” self-determination with se- 
paratism, with the secession of a given nation. 

3) “Actually, the Cadets have never pledged 
themselves to advocate the right of ‘nations to 
secede’ from the Russian state.” (See the article 
“National-Liberalism and the Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination”, in Proletarskaya Pravda 
No. 12, December 20, 1913. *) 

Let us first consider the second point in the 
Rech statement. How strikingly it shows to the 
Semkovskys, Liebmans, Yurkeviches and other 
opportunists that the hue and cry they have rai- 
sed about the alleged “vagueness”, or “indefini- 
teness”, of the term “self-determination” is in 
fact, i.e., from the standpoint of objective class 
relationships and the class struggle in Russia, 
simply a rehash of the liberal-monarchist bour- 
geoisie’s utterances! 

Proletarskaya Pravda put the following three 
questions to the enlightened ‘“Constitutional-De- 
mocratic” gentlemen of Rech: (1) do they deny 
that, throughout the entire history of internatio- 
nal democracy, and especially since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, self-determination of na- 
tions has been understood to mean precisely po- 
litical self-determination, the right to form an 
independent national state? (2) do they deny 
that the well-known resolution adopted by the 
International Socialist Congress in London in 
1896 has the same meaning? and (3) do they de- 
ny that Plekhanov, in writing about self-deter- 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 20, pp. 56-58.—Ed. 
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mination as far back as 1902, meant precisely 
political self-determination? When Proletarskaya 
Pravda posed these three questions, the Cadets 
fell silent! 

Not a word did they utter in reply, for they 
had nothing to say. They had to admit tacitly 
that Proletarskaya Pravda was absolutely right. 

The liberals’ outcries that the term “self-de- 
termination” is vague and that the Social-Demo- 
crats “hopelessly confuse” it with separatism are 
nothing more than attempts to confuse the issue, 
and evade recognition of universally established 
democratic principle. If the Semkovskys, Lieb- 
mans and Yurkeviches were not so ignorant, they 
would be ashamed to. address the workers in a 
liberal vein. 

But to proceed. Proletarskaya Pravda com- 
pelled Rech to admit that, in the programme of 
the Constitutional-Democrats, the term “cultural” 
self-determination means in effect the repudia- 
tion of political self-determination. 

“Actually the Cadets have never pledged 
themselves to advocate the right of ‘nations to 
secede’ from the Russian state”—it was not with- 
out reason that Proletarskaya Pravda recom- 
mended to Novoye Uremya and Zemshchina 
these words from Rech as an example of our Ca- 
dets’ “loyalty”. In its issue No. 13563, Novoye 
Uremya, which never, of course, misses an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning “the Yids” and taking digs 
at the Cadets, nevertheless stated: 


“What, to the Social-Democrats, is an exiom of political 
wisdom [i.e., recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination, to secede], is today beginning to cause 
disagreement even among the Cadets.” 


By declaring that they “have never pledged 
themselves to advocate the right of nations to 
secede from the Russian state”, the Cadets have, 
in principle, taken exactly the same stand as 
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Novoye Uremya. This is precisely one of the fun- 
damentals of Cadet national-liberalism, of their 
kinship with the Purishkeviches, and of their de- 
pendence, political, ideological and practical, on 
the latter. Proletarskaya Pravda wrote: “The Ca- 
dets have studied history and know only too well 
what—to put it mildly—pogrom-like actions the 
practice of the ancient right of the Purishkeviches 
to ‘grab ‘em and hold ‘em’ has often led to”. 
Although perfectly aware of the feudalist source 
and nature of the Purishkeviches’ omnipotence, 
the Cadets are, nevertheless, taking their stand 
on the basis of the relationships and frontiers 
created by that very class. Knowing full well that 
there is much in the relationships and frontiers 
created or fixed by this class that is un-European 
and anti-European (we would say Asiatic if this 
did not sound undeservedly slighting to the Japa- 
nese and Chinese), the Cadets, nevertheless, ac- 
cept them as the utmost limit. 

Thus, they are adjusting themselves to the 
Purishkeviches, cringing to them, fearing to jeo- 
pardise their position, protecting them from the 
people’s movement, from the democracy. As 
Proletarskaya Pravda wrote: “In effect, this means 
adapting oneself to the interests of the feudal- 
minded landlords and to the worst nationalist 
prejudices of the dominant nation, instead of 
systematically combating those prejudices.” 

Being men who are familiar with history and 
claim to be democrats, the Cadets do not even 
attempt to assert that the democratic movement, 
which is today characteristic of both Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia and is striving to change both on 
the model of the civilised capitalist countires, is 
bound to leave intact the boundaries fixed by 
the feudal epoch, the epoch of the omnipotence 
of the Purishkeviches and the disfranchisement 
of wide strata of the bourgeoisie and petty bour- 
geoisie. 
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The fact that the question raised in the con- 
troversy between Proletarskaya Pravda and Rech 
was not merely a literary question, but one that 
involved a real political issue of the day, was 
proved, among other things, by the last confe- 
rence of the Constitutional-Democratic Party held 
on March 23-25, 1914; in the official report of 
this conference in Rech (No. 83, of March 26, 
1914) we read: 


“A particularly lively discussion also took place on na- 
tional problems. The Kiev deputies, who were supported 
by N. V. Nekrasov and A. M. Kolyubakin, pointed out 
that the national question was becoming a key issue, 
which would have to be faced up to more resolutely than 
hitherto. F. F. Kokoshkin pointed out, however [this “how- 
ever” is like Shchedrin’s “but”’—‘“the ears never grow 
higher than. the forehead, never!”] that both the pro- 
gramme and past political experience demanded that ‘elas- 
tic formulas’ of ‘political self-determination of nationali- 
ties’ should be handled very carefully.” 


This most remarkable line of reasoning at the 
Cadet conference deserves serious attention from 
all Marxists and all democrats. (We will note in 
parentheses that Kievskaya Mysl, which is evi- 
dently very well informed and no doubt presents 
Mr. Kokoshkin’s ideas correctly, added that, of 
course, as a warning to his opponents, he laid 
special stress on the danger of the “disintegra- 
tion” of the state.) 

The official report in Rech is composed with 
consummate diplomatic skill designed to lift the 
veil as little as possible and to conceal as much 
as possible. Yet, in the main, what took place at 
the Cadet conference is quite clear. The liberal- 
bourgeois delegates, who were familiar with the 
state of affairs in the Ukraine, and the “Left” 
Cadets raised the question precisely of the poli- 
tical self-determination of nations. Otherwise, 
there would have been no need for Mr. Kokosh- 
kin to urge that this “formula” should be “han- 
dled carefully”. 
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The Cadet programme, which was of course 
known to the delegates at the Cadet conference, 
speaks of “cultural”, not of political self-deter- 
mination. Hence, Mr. Kokoshkin was defending 
the programme against the Ukrainian delegates, 
and against the Left Cadets; he was defending 
“cultural” self-determination as opposed to “po- 
litical” self-determination. It is perfectly clear 
that in opposing “political” self-determination, 
in playing up the danger of the “disintegration 
of the state’, and in calling the formula “poli- 
tical self-determination” an “elastic” one (quite 
in keeping with Rosa Luxemburg!), Mr. Kokosh- 
kin was defending Great-Russian national-libe- 
ralism against the more “Left” or more demo- 
cratic elements of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party and also against the Ukrainian bourgeoi- 
sie. 
Mr. Kokoshkin won the day at the Cadet con- 
ference, as is evident from the treacherous little 
word “however” in the Rech report; Great-Rus- 
sian national-liberalism has triumphed among the 
Cadets. Will not this victory help to clear the 
minds of those misguided individuals among the 
Marxists in Russia who, like the Cadets, have 
also begun to fear the “elastic formulas of po- 
litical self-determination of nationalities’? 

Let us, ‘however’, examine the substance of 
Mr. Kokoshkin’s line of thought. By referring to 
“past political experience” (i.e., evidently, the 
experience of 1905, when the Great-Russian bour- 
geoisie took alarm for its national privileges and 
scared the Cadet Party with its fears), and also 
by playing up the danger of the “disintegration 
of the state”, Mr. Kokoshkin showed that he un- 
derstood perfectly well that political self-determi- 
nation can mean nothing else but the right to 
secede and form an independent national state. 
The question is—how should Mr. Kokoshkin’s 
fears be appraised in the light of democracy in 
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general, and the proletarian class struggle in par- 
ticular? 

Mr. Kokoshkin would have us believe that re- 
cognition of the right to secession increases the 
danger of the “disintegration of the state”. This 
is the viewpoint of Constable Mymretsov, whose 
motto was “grab ‘em and hold ‘em”. From the 
viewpoint of democracy in general, the very op- 
posite is the case: recognition of the right to se- 
cession reduces the danger of the “Disintegration 
of the state”. 

Mr. Kokoshkin argues exactly like the na- 
tionalists do. At their last congress they attacked 
the Ukrainian ‘“Mazeppists”. The Ukrainian 
movement, Mr. Savenko and Co. exclaimed, 
threatens to weaken the ties between the Ukraine 
and Russia, since Austrian Ukrainophilism is 
strengthening the Ukrainians’ ties with Austria! 
It remains unexplained why Russia cannot try to 
“strengthen” her ties with the Ukrainians through 
the same method that the Savenkos blame Aus- 
tria for using, i.e., by granting the Ukrainians 
freedom to use their own language, self-govern- 
ment and an autonomous Diet. 

The arguments of the Savenkos and Kokosh- 
kins are exactly alike, and from the purely logi- 
cal point of view they are equally ridiculous and 
absurd. Is it not clear that the more liberty the 
Ukrainian nationality enjoys in any particular 
country, the stronger its ties with that country 
will be? One would think that this truism could 
not be disputed without totally abandoning all 
‘the premises of democracy. Can there be greater 
freedom of nationality, as such, than the free- 
dom to secede, the freedom to form an indepen- 
dent national state? 

To clear up this question, which has been so 
confused by the liberals (and by those who are 
so misguided as to echo them), we shall cite a 
very simple example. Let us take the question 
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of divorce. In her article Rosa Luxemburg wri- 
tes that the centralised democratic state, while con- 
ceding autonomy to its constituent parts, should 
retain the most important branches of legisla- 
tion, including legislation on divorce, under the 
jurisdiction of the central parliament. The con- 
cern that the central authority of the democratic 
state should retain the power to allow divorce 
can be readily understood. The reactionaries are 
opposed to freedom of divorce; they say that it 
must be “handled carefully”, and loudly declare 
that it means the “disintegration of the family”. 
The democrats, however, believe that the reac- 
tionaries are hypocrites, and that they are actu- 
ally defending the omnipotence of the police 
and the bureaucracy, the privileges of one of the 
sexes, and the worst kind of oppression of women. 
They believe that in actual fact freedom of di- 
vorce will not cause the “disintegration” of fa- 
mily ties, but, on the contrary, will strengthen 
them on a democratic basis, which is the only 
possible and durable basis in civilised society. 

To accuse those who support freedom of self- 
determination i.e., freedom to secede, of encoura- 
ging separatism, is as foolish and hypocritical as 
accusing those who advocate freedom of divorce 
of encouraging the destruction of family ties. 
Just as in bourgeois society the defenders of 
privilege and corruption, on which bourgeois 
marriage rests, oppose freedom of divorce, so, 
in the capitalist state, repudiation of the right to 
self-determination, i.e., the right of nations to 
secede, means nothing more than defence of the 
privileges of the dominant nation and police 
methods of administration, to the detriment of 
democratic methods. 

No doubt, the political chicanery arising from 
all the relationships existing in capitalist society 
sometimes leads members of parliament and jour- 
nalists to indulge in frivolous and even nonsensi- 
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cal twaddle about one or another nation seced- 
ing. But only reactionaries can allow themselves 
to be frightened (or pretend to be frightened) by 
such talk. Those who stand by democratic prin- 
ciples, i.e., who insist that questions of state be 
decided by the mass of the population, know very 
well that there is a “tremendous distance” ® be- 
tween what the politicians prate about and what 
the people decide. From their daily experience 
the masses know perfectly well the value of ge- 
ographical and economic ties and the advantages 
of a big market and a big state. They will, there- 
fore, resort to secession only when national op- 
pression and national friction make joint life ab- 
solutely intolerable and hinder any and all eco- 
nomic intercourse. In that case, the interests of 
capitalist development and of the freedom of the 
class struggle will be best served by secession. 

Thus, from whatever angle we approach Mr. 
Kokoshkin’s arguments, they prove to be the 
height of absurdity and a mockery of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. And yet there is a modicum 
of logic in these arguments, the logic of the class 
interests of the Great-Russian bourgeoisie. Like 
most members of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party, Mr. Kokoshkin is a lackey of the money- 
bags of that bourgeoisie. He defends its privile- 
ges in general, and its state privileges in parti- 
cular. He defends them hand in hand and shoul- 
der to shoulder with Purishkevich, the only diffe- 
rence being that Purishkevich puts more faith in 
the feudalist cudgel, while Kokoshkin and Co. 
realise that this cudgel was badly damaged in 
1905, and rely more on bourgeois methods of 
fooling the masses, such as frightening the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasants with the spectre of 
the “disintegration of the state”, and deluding 
them with phrases about blending “‘people’s free- 
dom” with historical tradition, etc. 

The liberals’ hostility to the principle of poli- 
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tical self-determination of nations can have one, 
and only one, real class meaning: national-libe- 
ralism, defence of the state privileges of the Gre- 
at-Russian bourgeoisie. And the opportunists 
among the Marxists in Russia, who today, under 
the Third of June regime, are against the right 
of nations: to self-determination—the liquidator 
Semkovsky, the Bundist Liebman, the Ukrainian 
petty-bourgeois Yurkevich—are actually follow- 
ing in the wake of the national-liberals, and cor- 
rupting the working class with national-liberal 
ideas. 

The interests of the working class and of its 
struggle against capitalism demand complete so- 
lidarity and the closest unity of the workers of 
all nations; they demand resistance to the natio- 
nalist policy of the bourgeoisie of every natio- 
nality. Hence, Social-Democrats would be devia- 
ting from proletarian policy and subordinating 
the workers to the policy of the bourgeoisie if 
they were to repudiate the right of nations to 
self-determination, i.e., the right of an oppressed 
nation to secede, or if they were to support all 
the national demands of the bourgeoisie of op- 
pressed nations. It makes no difference to the hi- 
red worker whether he is exploited chiefly by the 
Great-Russian bourgeoisie rather than the non- 
Russian bourgeoisie, or by the Polish bourgeoisie 
rather than the Jewish bourgeoisie, etc. The hired 
worker who has come to understand his class in- 
terests is equally indifferent to the state privile- 
ges of the Great-Russian capitalists and to the 
promises of the Polish or Ukrainian capitalists 
to set up an earthly paradise when they obtain 
state privileges. Capitalism is developing and 
will continue to develop, anyway, both in in- 
tegral states with a mixed population and in 
separate national states. 

In any case the hired worker will be an ob- 
ject of exploitation. Successful struggle against 
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exploitation requires that the proletariat be free 
of nationalism, and be absolutely neutral, so to 
speak, in the fight for supremacy that is going on 
among the bourgeoisie of the various nations. If 
the proletariat of any one nation gives the slight- 
est support to the privileges of its “own” na- 
tional bourgeoisie, that will inevitably rouse dis- 
trust among the proletariat of another nation; it 
will weaken the international class solidarity of 
the workers and divide them, to the delight of 
the bourgeoisie. Repudiation of the right to self- 
determination or to secession inevitably means, 
in practice, support for the privileges of the do- 
minant nation. 

We will get even more striking confirmation 
of this if we take the concrete case of Norway’s 
secession from Sweden. 


6. NORWAY’S SECESSION FROM SWEDEN 


Rosa Luxemburg cites precisely this example, 
and discusses it as follows: 


“The latest event in the history of federative relations, 
the secession of Norway from Sweden—which at the time 
was hastily seized upon by the social-patriotic Polish press 
(see the Cracow Naprzéd%) as a gratifying sign of the 
strength and progressive nature of the tendency towards 
state secession—at once provided striking proof that fe- 
deralism and its concomitant, separation, are in no way 
an expression of progress or democracy. After the so-cal- 
led Norwegian ‘revolution’, which meant that the Swedish 
king was deposed and compelled to leave Norway, the 
Norwegians coolly proceeded to choose another king, for- 
mally rejecting, by a national referendum, the proposal 
to establish a republic. That which superficial admirers 
of all national movements and of all semblance of inde- 
pendence proclaimed to be a ‘revolution’ was simply a 
manifestation of peasant and petty-bourgeois particularism, 
the desire to have a king ‘of their own’ for their moncy 
instead of one imposed upon them by the Swedish aris- 
tocracy, and was, consequently, a movement that had ab- 
solutely nothing in common with revolution, At the same 
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time, the dissolution of the union between Sweden and 
Norway showed once more to what extent, in this case 
also, the federation which had existed until then was 
only an expression of purely dynastic interests and, there- 
fore, merely a form of monarchism and reaction.” (Przeg- 


lad.) 


That is literally all that Rosa Luxemburg 
has to say on this score! Admittedly, it would 
have been difficult for her to have revealed the 
hopelessness of her position more saliently than 
she has done in this particular instance. 

The question was, and is: do the Social-Demo- 
crats in a mixed national state need a program- 
me that recognises the right to self-determina- 
tion or secession? 

What does the example of Norway, cited by 
Rosa Luxemburg, tell us on this point? 

Our author twists and turns, exercises her wit 
and rails at Naprzéd, but she does not answer 
the question! Rosa Luxemburg speaks about eve- 
rything under the sun so as to avoid saying a sin- 
gle word about the actual point at issue! 

Undoubtedly, in wishing to have a king of 
their own for their money, and in rejecting, in 
a national referendum, the proposal to establish 
a republic, the Norwegian petty-bourgeoisie dis- 
played exceedingly bad philistine qualities. Un- 
doubtedly, Naprzod displayed equally bad and 
eal philistine qualities in failing to notice 
this. 

But what has all this to do with the case? 

The question under discussion was the right 
of nations to self-determination and the attitude 
to be adopted by the socialist proletariat towards 
this right! Why, then, does not Rosa Luxemburg 
sat this question instead of beating about the 

ush! 


To a mouse there is no stronger beast than 
the cat, it is said. To Rosa Luxemburg there is 
evidently no stronger beast than the “Fracy”. 
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“Fracy” is the popular term for the “Polish So- 
cialist Party”, its so-called revolutionary section, 
and the Cracow newspaper Naprzéd shares the 
views of that “section”. Rosa Luxemburg is so 
blinded by her fight against the nationalism of 
that “section” that she loses sight of everything 
except Naprzéd. 

If Naprzdd says “yes”, Rosa Luxemburg con- 
siders it her sacred duty to say an immediate 
“no”, without stopping to think that by so doing 
she does not reveal independence of Naprzéd, 
but, on the contrary, her ludicrous dependence on 
the “Fracy” and her inability to see things from 
a viewpoint any deeper and broader than that 
of the Cracow anthill. Naprzod, of course, is a 
wretched and by no means Marxist organ; but 
that should not prevent us from properly analys- 
ing the example of Norway, once we have cho- 
sen it. ; 

To analyse this example in Marxist fashion, 
we must deal, not with the vices of the awfully 
terrible “Fracy”, but, first, with the concrete his- 
torical features of the secession of Norway from 
Sweden, and secondly, with the tasks which con- 
fronted the proletariat of both countries in con- 
nection with this secession. ; 

he geographic, economic and language ties 
between Norway and Sweden are as intimate as 
those between the Great Russians and many other 
Slav nations. But the union between Norway and 
Sweden was not a voluntary one, and in dragging 
in the question of “federation” Rosa Luxemburg 
was talking at random, simply because she did not 
know what to say. Norway was ceded to Swe- 
den by the monarchs during the Napoleonic wars, 
against the will of the Norwegians; and the Swe- 
ae had to bring troops into Norway to subdue 

er. 

Despite the very extensive autonomy which 

Norway enjoyed (she had her own parliament, 
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etc.), there was constant friction between Norway 
and Sweden for many decades after the union, 
and the Norwegians strove hard to throw off 
the yoke of the Swedish aristocracy. At last, in 
August 1905, they succeeded: the Norwegian par- 
liament resolved that the Swedish king was no 
longer king of Norway, and in the referendum 
held later among the Norwegian people, the over- 
whelming majority (about 200,000 as against a 
few hundred) voted for complete separation 
from Sweden. After a short period of indecision, 
the Swedes resigned themselves to the fact of 
secession. 

This example shows us on what grounds cases 
of the secesson of nations are practicable, and 
actually occur, under modern economic and po- 
litical relationships, and the form secession so- 
metimes assumes under conditions of political 
freedom and democracy. 

No Social-Democrat will deny—unless he wo- 
uld profess indifference to questions of political 
freedom and democracy (in which case he is na- 
turally no longer a Social-Democrat)—that this 
example virtually proves that it is the bounden 
duty of class-conscious workers to conduct syste- 
matic propaganda and prepare the ground for 
the settlement of conflicts that may arise over 
the secession of nations, not in the “Russian way”, 
but only in the way they were settled in 1905 be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. This is exactly what 
is meant by the demand in the programme for 
the recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination. But Rosa Luxemburg tried to get 
around a fact that was repugnant to her theory 
by violently attacking the philistinism of the Nor- 
wegian philistines and the Cracow Naprzdd; for 
she understood perfectly well that this historical 
fact completely refutes her phrases about the 
right of nations to self-determination being a 
“utopia”, or like the right “to eat off gold plates”, 
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etc. Such phrases only express a smug and op- 
portunist belief in the immutability of the present 
alignment of forces among the nationalities of 
Eastern Europe. 

To proceed. In the question of the self-deter- 
mination of nations, as in every other question, 
we are interested, first and foremost, in the self- 
determination of the proletariat within a given 
nation. Rosa Luxemburg modestly evaded this 
question too, for she realised that an analysis of 
it on the basis of the example of Norway, which 
she herself had chosen, would be disastrous to 
her “theory”. 

What position did the Norwegian and Swe- 
dish proletariat take, and indeed had to take, 1n 
the conflict over secession? After Norway sece- 
ded, the class-conscious workers of Norway would 
naturally have voted for a republic,* and if 
some socialists voted otherwise it only goes to 
show how much dense, philistine opportunism 
there sometimes is in the European socialist mo- 
vement. There can be no two opinions about that, 
and we mention the point only because Rosa Lu- 
xemburg is trying to obscure the issue by speaking 
off the mark. We do not know whether the Nor- 
wegian socialist programme made it obligatory 
for Norwegian Social-Democrats to hold parti- 
cular views on the question of secession. We will 
assume that it did not, and that the Norwegian 
socialist left it an open question as to what ex- 
tent the autonomy of Norway gave sufficient sco- 
pe to wage the class struggle freely, or to what 
extent the eternal friction and conflicts with the 
Swedish aristocracy hindered freedom of econo- 


* Since the majority of the Norwegian nation was in fa- 
vour of a monarchy while the proletariat wanted a repu- 
blic, the Norwegian proletariat was, generally speaking, 
confronted with the alternative: either revolution, if con- 
ditions were ripe for it, or submission to the will of the 
majority and prolonged propaganda and agitation work. 
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mic life. But it cannot be disputed that the Nor- 
wegian proletariat had to oppose this aristocracy 
and support Norwegian peasant democracy (with 
all its philistine limitations). 

And the Swedish proletariat? It is common 
knowledge that the Swedish landed proprietors, 
abetted by the Swedish clergy, advocated war 
against Norway. Inasmuch as Norway was much 
weaker than Sweden, had already experienced 
a Swedish invasion, and the Swedish aristocracy 
carries enormous weight in its own country, this 
advocacy of war presented a grave danger. We 
may be sure that the Swedish Kokoshkins spent 
much time and energy in trying to corrupt the 
minds of the Swedish people by appeals to “han- 
dle” the “elastic formulas of political self-deter- 
mination of nations carefully’, by painting horri- 
fic pictures of the danger of the “disintegration 
of the state” and by assuring them that “people’s 
freedom” was compatible with the traditions of 
the Swedish aristocracy. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Swedish Social-Democrats 
would have betrayed the cause of socialism and 
democracy if they had not fought with all their 
might to combat both the landlord and the “Ko- 
koshkin” ideology and policy, and if they had 
failed to demand, not only equality of nations in 
general (to which the Kokoshkins also subscribe), 
but also the right of nations to self-determination, 
Norway’s freedom to secede. 

The close alliance between the Norwegian 
and Swedish workers, their complete fraternal 
class solidarity, gained from the Swedish wor- 
kers’ recognition of the right of the Norwegians 
to secede. This convinced the Norwegian workers 
that the Swedish workers were not infected with 
Swedish nationalism, and that they placed frater- 
nity with the Norwegian proletarians above the 
privileges of the Swedish bourgeoisie and aris- 
tocracy. The dissolution of the ties imposed upon 
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Norway by the monarchs of Europe and the Swe- 
dish aristocracy strengthened the ties between 
the Norwegian and Swedish workers. The Swe- 
dish workers have proved that in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of bourgeois policy—bourgeois rela- 
tions may quite possibly bring about a repeti- 
tion of the forcible subjection of the Norwegians 
to the Swedes!—they will be able to preserve and 
defend the complete equality and class solidarity 
of the workers of both nations in the struggle 
against both the Swedish and the Norwegian 
bourgeoisie. 

Incidentally, this reveals how groundless and 
even frivolous are the attempts sometimes made 
by the “Fracy” to “use” our disagreements with 
Rosa Luxemburg against Polish Social-Democra- 
cy. The “Fracy” are not a proletarian or a so- 
cialist party, but a petty-bourgeois nationalist 
party, something like Polish Social-Revolutiona- 
ries. There never has been, nor could there be, 
any question of unity between the Russian So- 
cial-Democrats and this party. On the other hand, 
no Russian Social-Democrat has ever “repented” 
of the close relations and unity that have been 
established with the Polish Social-Democrats. The 
Polish Social-Democrats have rendered a great 
historical service by creating the first really 
Marxist, proletarian party in Poland, a country 
imbued with nationalist aspirations and passions. 
Yet the service the Polish Social-Democrats have 
rendered is a great one, not because Rosa Luxem- 
burg has talked a lot of nonsense about § 9 of 
the Russian Marxists’ Programme, but despite 
that sad circumstance. 

__ The question of the “right to self-determina- 
tion” is of course not so important to the Polish 
Social-Democrats as it is to the Russian. It is 
quite understandable that in their zeal (some- 
times a little excessive, perhaps) to combat the 
nationalistically blinded petty bourgeoisie of Po- 
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land the Polish Social-Democrats should overdo 
things. No Russian Marxist has ever thought of 
blaming the Polish Social-Democrats for being 
opposed to the secession of Poland. These Social- 
Democrats err only when, like Rosa Luxemburg, 
they try to deny the necessity of including the 
recognition of the right to self-determination in 
the Programme of the Russian Marxists. 

Virtually, this is like attempting to apply 
relationships understandable by Cracow stand- 
ards, to all the peoples and nations inhabiting 
Russia, including the Great Russians. It means 
being “Polish nationalists the wrong way ro- 
und”, not Russian, not international Social-De- 
mocrats. 

For international Social-Democracy stands for 
the recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination. This is what we shall now pro- 
ceed to discuss. 


7. THE RESOLUTION OF THE LONDON INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS, 1896 


This resolution reads: 


“This Congress declares that it stands for the full right 
of all nations to self-determination (Selbstbestimmungs- 
recht) and expresses its sympathy for the workers of every 
country now suffering under the yoke of military, natio- 
nal or other absolutism. This Congress calls. upon the 
workers of all these countries to join the ranks of the 
class-conscious (Klassenbewusste—those who understand 
their class interests) workers of the whole world in order 
jointly to fight for the defeat of international capitalism 
and for the achievement of the aims of international So- 
cial-Democracy.” * 


* See the official German report of the London Con- 
gress: Uerhandlungen und Beschliisse des internationalen 
sozialistischen Arbeiter und Gewerkschafts—Kongresses zu 
London, vom 27. Juli bis 1. August 1896, Berlin, 1897, 
S. 18. A Russian pamphlet has been published contain- 
ing the decisions of international congresses in which 
the word “self-determination” is wrongly translated as 
“autonomy”. 
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As we have already pointed out, our oppor- 
tunists—Semkovsky, Liebman and Yurkevich— 
are simply unaware of this resolution. But Rosa 
Luxemburg knows it and quotes the full text, 
which contains the same expression as that con- 
tained in our programme, viz., “self-determina- 
tion”. 

How does Rosa Luxemburg remove this ob- 
stacle from the path of her “original” theory? 

Oh, quite simply... the whole emphasis lies 
in the second part of the resolution... its decla- 
rative character... one can refer to it only by 
mistake! 

The feebleness and utter confusion of our 
author are simply amazing. Usually it is only 
the opportunists who talk about the consistent 
democratic and socialist points in the programme 
being mere declarations, and cravenly avoid an 
open debate on them. It is apparently not with- 
out reason that Rosa Luxemburg has this time 
found herself in the deplorable company of the 
Semkovskys, Liebmans and Yurkeviches. Rosa Lu- 
xemburg does not venture to state openly whether 
she regards the above resolution as correct or 
erroneous. She shifts and shuffles as if counting 
on the inattentive or ill-informed reader, who 
forgets the first part of the resolution by the time 
he has started reading the second, or who has 
never heard of the discussion that took place in 
the socialist press prior to the London Congress. 
_ Rosa Luxemburg is greatly mistaken, however, 
if she imagines that, in the sight of the class- 
conscious workers of Russia, she can get away 
with trampling upon the resolution of the In- 
ternational on such an important fundamental is- 
i without even deigning to analyse it critical- 
y. 
Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view was voiced 
during the discussions which took place prior to 
the London Congress, mainly in the columns of 
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Die Neue Zeit, organ of the German Marxists; 
in essence this point of view was defeated in the 
International! That is the crux of the matter, 
which the Russian reader must particularly bear 
in mind. 

The debate turned on the question of Poland’s 
independence. Three points of view were put 
forward: 

1. That of the “Fracy”, in whose name Hae- 
cker spoke. They wanted the International to 
include in zts own programme a demand for the 
independence of Poland. The motion was not car- 
ried and this point of view was defeated in the 
International. ! 

2. Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view, viz., the 
Polish socialists should not demand independence 
for Poland. This point of view entirely preclu- 
ded the proclamation of the right of nations to 
self-determination. It was likewise defeated in 
the International. 

3. The point of view which was elaborated at 
the time by K. Kautsky, who opposed Rosa Lu- 
xemburg and proved that her materialism was 
extremely “one-sided”; according to Kautsky, the 
International could not at the time make the in- 
dependence of Poland a point in its programme; 
but the Polish socialists were fully entitled to put 
forward such a demand. From the socialists’ 
point of view it was undoubtedly a mistake to ig- 
nore the tasks of national liberation in a situa- 
tion where national oppression existed. 

The International’s resolution reproduces the 
most essential and fundamental propositions in 
this point of view: on the one hand, the absolu- 
tely direct, unequivocal recognition of the full 
right of all nations to self-determination; on the 
other hand, the equally unambiguous appeal to. 
the workers for international unity in their class 
struggle. 

We think that this resolution is absolutely 
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correct, and that, to the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia at the beginning of the twentiet 
century, it is this resolution, with both its parts 
being taken as an integral whole, that gives the 
only correct lead to the proletarian class policy 
in the national question. ! 

Let us deal with the three above-mentioned 
viewpoints in somewhat greater detail. 

As is known, Karl Marx and Frederick En- 
gels considered it the bounden duty of the whole 
of West-European democracy, and still more 0 
Social-Democracy, to give active support to the 
demand for Polish independence. For the perto 
of the 1840s and 1860s, the period of the bour- 
geois revolutions in Austria and Germany, 20 
the period of the “Peasant Reform” in Russia, 
this point of view was quite correct and the only 
one that was consistently democratic and prole- 
tarian. So long as the masses of the people 10 
Russia and in most of the Slav countries were 
still sunk in torpor, so long as there were no 1D- 
dependent, mass, democratic movements in those 
countries, the liberation movement of the gemiry 
in Poland assumed an immense and paramount 
importance from the point of view, not only 0 
Russian, not only of Slav, but of European demo- 
cracy as a whole. * !! 


* Tt would be a very interesting piece of historical res¢- 
arch to compare the position of a noble Polish rebel in 
1863 with that of the all-Russia revolutionary democrat, 
Chernyshevsky, who (like Marx), was able to appreciate 
the importance of the Polish movement, and with that of 
the Ukrainian petty bourgeois Dragomanov, who appcare 

much later and expressed the views of a peasant, so igno- 
Hg and sluggish, and so attached to his dung heap, that 
ve egitimate hatred of the Polish gentry blinded him to 
the significance which their struggle had for all-Russia 
democracy. (Cf. Dragomanov, Historical Poland and Gre- 
at-Russian Democracy.) Dragomanov richly deserved the 
fervent kisses which were subsequently bestowed on him 


by Mr. P. B. Struve, who by that time had become a 
national-libera]. 
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But while Marx’s standpoint was quite cor- 
rect for the forties, fifties and sixties or for the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, it has 
ceased to be correct by the twentieth century. In- 
dependent democratic movements, and even an 
independent proletarian movement, have arisen 
in most Slav countries, even in Russia, one of the 
most backward Slav countries. Aristocratic Poland 
has disappeared, yielding place to capitalist Po- 
land. Under such circumstances Poland could not 
but lose her exceptional revolutionary impor- 
tance. 


The attempt of the P.S.P. (the Polish Socialist 
Party, the present-day “Fracy”) in 1896 to “es- 
tablish” for all time the point of view Marx had 
held in a different epoch was an attempt to use 
the letter of Marxism against the spirit of Marx- 
ism. The Polish Social-Democrats were therefore 
quite right in attacking the extreme nationalism 
of the Polish petty bourgeoisie and pointing out 
that the national question was of secondary im- 
portance to Polish workers, in creating for the 
first time a purely proletarian party in Poland 
and proclaiming the extremely important prin- 
ciple that the Polish and the Russian workers 
must maintain the closest alliance in their class 
struggle. 


But did this mean that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the International could regard 
the principle of political self-determination of 
nations, or the right to secede, as unnecessary to 
Eastern Europe and Asia? This would have been 
the height of absurdity, and (theoretically) tan- 
tamount to admitting that the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic reform of the Turkish, Russian and Chinese 
states had been consummated; indeed it would 
have been tantamount (in practice) to opportun- 
ism towards absolutism. 


No. At a time when bourgeois-democratic 
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revolutions in Eastern Europe and Asia have be- 
gun, in this period of the awakening and inten- 
sification of national movements and of the for- 
mation of independent proletarian parties, the 
task of these parties with regard to national po- 
licy must be twofold: recognition of the right of 
all nations to self-determination, since bourgeois- 
democratic reform is not yet completed and since 
working-class democracy consistently, seriously 
and sincerely (and not in a liberal, Kokoshkin 
fashion) fights for equal rights for nations; then, 
a close, unbreakable alliance in the class struggle 
of the proletarians of all nations in a given state, 
throughout all the changes in its history, irres- 
pective of any reshaping of the frontiers of the 
individual states by the bourgeoisie. 


It is this twofold task of the proletariat that 
the 1896 resolution of the International formu- 
lates. That is the substance, the underlying prin- 
ciple, of the resolution adopted by the Conference 
of Russian Marxists held in the summer of 1913. 
Some people profess to see a “contradiction” in 
the fact that while point 4 of this resolution, 
which recognises the right to self-determination 
and secession, seems to “concede” the maximum 
to nationalism (in reality, the recognition of the 
right of all nations to self-determination implies 
the maximum of democracy and the minimum of 
nationalism), point 5 warns the workers against 
the nationalist slogans of the bourgeoisie of any 
nation and demands the unity and amalgamation 
of the workers of all nations in internationally 
united proletarian organisations. But this is a 
“contradiction” only for extremely shallow 
minds, which, for instance, cannot grasp why the 
unity and class solidarity of the Swedish and the 
Norwegian proletariat gained when the Swe- 
dish workers upheld Norway’s freedom to secede 
and form an independent state. 
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8. THE UTOPIAN KARL MARX AND THE PRACTI- 
CAL ROSA LUXEMBURG 


Calling Polish independence a “utopia” and 
repeating this ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg ex- 
claims ironically: Why not raise the demand for 
the independence of Ireland? ; | 

The “practical” Rosa Luxemburg evidently 
does not know what Karl Marx’s attitude to the 
question of Irish independence was. It is worth 
while dwelling upon this, so as to show how a 
concrete demand for national independence was 
analysed from a genuinely Marxist, not opportu- 
nist, standpoint. 

It was Marx’s custom to “sound out” his so- 
cialist acquaintances, as he expressed it, to test 
their intelligence and the strength of their con- 
victions. '2 After making the acquaintance of Lo- 
patin, Marx wrote to Engels on July 5, 1870, 
expressing a highly flattering opinion of the 
young Russian socialist but adding at the same 
time: 
“Poland is his weak point. On this point he 
speaks quite like an Englishman—say, an English 
Chartist of the old school—about Ireland.” '° 

Marx questions a socialist belonging to an 
oppressor nation about his attitude to the oppres- 
sed nation and at once reveals a defect common 
to the socialists of the dominant nations (the En- 
glish and the Russian): failure to understand 
their socialist duties towards the downtrodden 
nations, their echoing of the prejudices acquired 
from the bourgeoisie of the “dominant nation”. 

Before passing on to Marx’s positive declara- 
tions on Ireland, we must point out that in gene- 
ral the attitude of Marx and Engels to the na- 
tional question was strictly critical, and that they 
recognised its historically conditioned importan- 
ce. Thus, Engels wrote to Marx on May 23, 1851, 
that the study of history was leading him to pes- 
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simistic conclusions in regard to Poland, that the 
importance of Poland was temporary—only un- 
til the agrarian revolution in Russia. The role of 
the Poles in history was one of “bold (hot-headed) 
foolishness”. “And one cannot point to a single 
instance in which Poland has successfully repre- 
sented progress, even in relation to Russia, or 
done anything at all of historical importance.” 
Russia contains more of civilisation, education, 
industry and the bourgeoisie than “the Poland 
of the indolent gentry”. “What are Warsaw and 
Cracow compared to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Odessa!” Engels had no faith in the success of the 
Polish gentry’s insurrections. 

But all these thoughts, showing the deep in- 
sight of genius, by no means prevented Engels 
and Marx from treating the Polish movement 
with the most profound and ardent sympathy 
twelve years later, when Russia was still dormant 
and Poland was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the Interna- 
tional in 1864, Marx wrote to Engels (on No- 
vember 4, 1864) that he had to combat Mazzini’s 
nationalism, and went on to say: “Inasmuch as 
international politics occurred in the Address, I 
spoke of countries, not of nationalities, and de- 
nounced Russia, not the minores gentium.” Marx 
had no doubt as to the subordinate position of the 
national question as compared with the “labour 
question”. But his theory is as far from ignoring 
national movements as heaven is from earth. 

Then came 1866. Marx wrote to Engels about 
the “Proudhonist clique” in Paris which ‘“decla- 
res nationalities to be an absurdity, attacks Bis- 
marck and Garibaldi. As polemics against chau- 
vinism their doings are useful and explicable. 
But as believers in Proudhon (Lafargue and Lon- 
guet, two very good friends of mine here, also 
belong to them), who think all Europe must and 
will sit quietly on their hind quarters until the 
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gentlemen in France abolish poverty and igno- 
rance—they are grotesque.” (Letter of June 7, 
1866.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx wrote on June 20, 1866, 
“there was a discussion in the International Coun- 
cil on the present war... The discussion wound 
up, as was to be foreseen, with ‘the question of 
nationality’ in general and the attitude we take 
towards it... The representatives of “Young Fran- 
ce’ (non-workers) came out with the announce- 
ment that all nationalities and even nations were 
‘antiquated prejudices’. Proudhonised Stirner- 
ism... The whole world waits until the French 
are ripe for a social revolution... The English 
laughed very much when I began my speech by 
saying that our friend Lafargue and others, who 
had done away with nationalities, had spoken 
‘French’ to us, i.e., a language which nine-tenths 
of the audience did not understand. I also sug- 
gested that by the negation of nationalities he 
appeared, quite unconsciously, to understand their 
absorption by the model French nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these cri- 
tical remarks of Marx’s is clear: the working 
class should be the last to make a fetish of the 
national question, since the development of ca- 
pitalism does not necessarily awaken all nations 
to independent life. But to brush aside the mass 
national movements once they have started, and 
to refuse to support what is progressive in them 
means, in effect, pandering to nationalistic pre- 
judices, that is, recognising “one’s own nation 
as a model nation (or, we would add, one pos- 
ee the exclusive privilege of forming a sta- 
te). 


* Cf. also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867: aren § 
have learned with real pleasure from the Paris letters to 
The Times about the pro-Polish exclamations of the Pa- 
risians against Russia... Mr. Proudhon and his little doc- 
trinaire clique are not the French people.” 
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But let us return to the question of Ireland. 

Marx’s position of this question is most cle- 
arly expressed in the following extracts from his 
letters: 

“IT have done my best to bring about this de- 
monstration of the English workers in favour of 
Fenianism... I used to think the separation of 
Ireland from England impossible. I now think it 
inevitable, although after the separation there 
may come federation.” This is what Marx wrote 
to Engels on November 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year 
he added: 

“,..what shall we advise the English wor- 
kers? In my opinion they must make the Repeal 
of the Union” [Ireland with England, i.e., the 
separation of Ireland from England] (in short, the 
affair of 1783, only democratised and adapted to 
the conditions of the time) an article of their pro- 
nunziamento. This is the only legal and therefore 
only possible form of Irish emancipation which 
can be admitted in the programme of an English 
party. Experience must show later whether a me- 
re personal union can continue to subsist betwe- 
en the two countries... 

“,. What the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independence from 
England; 

9) An agrarian revolution. ...’ 

Marx attached great importance to the Irish 
question and delivered hour-and-a half lectures 
on this subject at the German Workers’ Union 
(letter of December 17, 1867). 

In a letter dated November 20, 1868, Engels 
spoke of “the hatred towards the Irish found 
among the English workers”, and almost a year 
later (October 24, 1869), returning to this sub- 
ject, he wrote: 

“Il n’y a qwun pas (it is only one step) from 
Ireland to Russia... Irish history shows what a 
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misfortune it is for one nation to have subjuga- 
ted another. All the abominations of the English 
have their origin in the Irish Pale. I have still 
to plough my way through the Cromwellian pe- 
riod, but this much seems certain to me, that 
things would have taken another turn in Eng- 
land, too, but for the necessity of military rule 
in Ireland and the creation of a new aristocracy 
there.” 

Let us note, in passing, Marx’s letter to En- 
gels of August 18, 1869: . 

“The Polish workers in Posen have brought 
a strike to a victorious end with the help of their 
colleagues in Berlin. This struggle against Mon- 
sieur le Capital—even in the lower form of the 
strike—is a more serious way of getting rid of 
national prejudices than peace declamations from 
the lips of bourgeois gentlemen.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued by 
Marx in the International may be seen from the 
following: 

On November 18, 1869, Marx wrote to En- 
gels that he had spoken for an hour and a quar- 
ter at the Council of the International on the 
question of the attitude of the British Ministry 
to the Irish Amnesty, and had proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the 
release of the imprisoned Irish patriots Mr. Glad- 
stone deliberately insults the Irish nation; 

“that he clogs political amnesty with condi- 
tions alike degrading to the victims of misgovern- 
ment and the people they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible 
position, publicly and enthusiastically cheered 
on the America slaveholders’ rebellion, he now 
steps in to preach to the Irish people the doctri- 
ne of passive obedience; 

“that his whole proceedings with reference 
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to the Irish Amnesty question are the true and 
genuine offspring of that ‘policy of conquest’, by 
the fiery denunciation of which Mr. Gladstone 
ousted his Tory rivals from office; 


“that the General Council of the International 
Workingmen’s Association express their admira- 
tion of the spirited, firm and high-souled manner 
in which the Irish people carry on their Amnesty 
movement; 


“that this resolution be communicated to all 
branches of, and workingmen’s bodies connected 
with, the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion in Europe and America.” 


On December 10, 1869, Marx wrote that his 
paper on the Irish, question to be read at the 
Council of the International would be couched 
as follows: 

“Quite apart from all phrases about ‘interna- 
tional’ and ‘humane justice for Ireland—which 
are taken for granted in the International Coun- 
cil—zt is in the direct and absolute interest of 
the English working class to get rid of their pre- 
sent connexion with Ireland. And this is my ful- 
lest conviction, and for reasons which in part 
I can not tell the English workers themselves. 
For a long time I believed that it would be pos- 
sible to overthrow the Irish regime by English 
working-class ascendancy. I always expressed 
this point of view in the New York Daily Tribu- 
ne }* (an American paper to which Marx contri- 
buted for a long time). Deeper study has now 
convinced me of the opposite. The English work- 
ing class will never accomplish anything until it 
has got rid of Ireland... The English reaction 
in England has its roots in the subjugation of 
Ireland.” (Marx’s italics.) 


Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now 
be quite clear to our readers. 
Marx, the “utopian”, was so “unpractical” 
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that he stood for the separation of Ireland, which 
half a century later has not yet been achieved. 

What gave rise to Marx’s policy, and was it 
not mistaken? | 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would not 
be liberated by the national movement of the op- 
pressed nation, but by the working-class move- 
ment of the oppressor nation. Marx did not make 
an Absolute of the national movement, knowing, 
as he did, that only the victory of the working 
class can bring about the complete liberation of 
all nationalities. It is impossible to estimate be- 
forehand all the possible relations between the 
bourgeois liberation movements of the oppressed 
nations and the proletarian emancipation move- 
ment of the oppressor nation (the very problem 
which today makes the national question in Rus- 
sia so difficult). 

However, it so happened that the English 
working class fell under the influence of the li- 
berals for a fairly long time, became an ap- 
pendage to the liberals, and by adopting a libe- 
ral-labour policy left itself leaderless. The bour- 
geois liberation movement in Ireland grew stron- 
ger and assumed revolutionary forms. Marx re- 
considered his view and corrected it. “What a 
misfortune it is for a nation to have subjugated 
another.” The English working class will never 
be free until Ireland is freed from the English 
yoke. Reaction in England is strengthened and 
fostered by the enslavement of Ireland (just as 
reaction in Russia is fostered by her enslavement 
of a number of nations!). 

And, in proposing in the International a re- 
solution of sympathy with “the Irish nation”, “the 
Irish people” (the clever L. V1. would probably 
have berated poor Marx for forgetting about the 
class struggle!), Marx advocated the separation 
of Ireland from England, “althought after the 
separation there may come federation”. 
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What were the theoretical grounds for Marx's 
conclusion? In England the bourgeois revolution 
had been consummated long ago. But it had not 
yet been consummated in Ireland; it is being 
consummated only now, after the lapse of half a 
century, by the reforms of the English Liberals. 
If capitalism had been overthrown in England as 
quickly as Marx had at first expected, there 
would have been no room for a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic and general national movement in Ireland. 
But since it had arisen, Marx advised the English 
workers to support it, give it a revolutionary im- 
petus and see it through in the interests of their 
own liberty. 

The economic ties between Ireland and En- 
gland in the 1860s were, of course, even closer 
than Russia’s present ties with Poland, the Uk- 
raine, etc. The “unpracticality” and “impracti- 
cability” of the separation of Ireland (if only 
owing to geographical conditions and England’s 
immense colonial power) were quite obvious. 
Though, in principle, an enemy of federalism, 
Marx in this instance granted the possibility of 
federation, as well,* if only the emancipation 
of Ireland was achieved in a revolutionary, not 
reformist way, through a movement of the mass 
of the people of Ireland supported by the working 


* By the way, it is not difficult to see why, from a So- 
cial-Democratic point of view, the right to “self-determi- 
nation” means neither fedcration nor autonomy (although, 
speaking in the abstract, both come under the category 
of “self-determination”). The right to federation is simply 
meaningless, since federation implies a bilateral contract. 
It goes without saying that Marxists cannot include the 
defence of federalism in general in their programme. As 
ar as autonomy is concerned, Marxists defend, not the 
“right” to autonomy, but autonomy itself, as a general 
universal principle of a democratic state with a mixed 
national composition, and a great variety of geographical 
and other conditions. Consequently, the recognition of the 
“right of nations to autonomy” is as absurd as that of 
the “right of nations to federation”. 
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class of England. Theré can be no doubt that 
only such a solution of the historical problem 
would have been in the best interests of the pro- 
letariat and most conducive to rapid social prog- 
ress. 

Things turned out differently. Both the Irish 
people and the English proletariat proved weak. 
Only now, through the sordid deals between the 
English Liberals and the Irish bourgeoisie, is 
the Irish problem being solved (the example of 
Ulster shows with what difficulty) through the 
land reform (with compensation) and Home Rule 
(not yet introduced). Well then? Does it follow 
that Marx and Engels were “utopians”, that they 
put forward “impracticable” national demands, 
or that they allowed themselves to be influenced 
by the Irish petty-bourgeois nationalists (for the- 
re is no doubt about the petty-bourgeois nature 
of the Fenian movement), etc.? 

No. In the Irish question, too, Marx and En- 
gels pursued a consistently proletarian policy, 
which really educated the masses in a spirit of 
democracy and socialism. Only such a policy 
could have saved both Ireland and England half 
a century of delay in introducing the necessary 
reforms, and prevented these reforms from being 
mutilated by the Liberals to please the reac- 
tionaries. 

The policy of Marx and Engels on the Irish 
question serves as a splendid example of the at- 
titude the proletariat of the oppressor nations 
should adopt towards national movements, an 
example which has lost none of its immense 
practical importance. It serves as a warning aga- 
inst that “servile haste” with which the philisti- 
nes of all countries, colours and languages hurry 
to label as “utopian” the idea of altering the 
frontiers of states that were established by the 
violence and privileges of the landlords and 
bourgeoisie of one nation. 
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If the Irish and English proletariat had not 
accepted Marx’s policy and had not made the 
secession of Ireland their slogan, this would have 
been the worst sort of opportunism, a neglect of 
their duties as democrats and socialists, and a 
concession of English reaction and the English 
bourgeoisie. 


9. THE 1908 PROGRAMME AND ITS LIQUIDATORS 


The Minutes of the 1903 Congress, at which 
the Programme of the Russian Marxists was 
adopted, have become a great rarity, and the 
vast majority of the active members of the work- 
ing-class movement today are unacquainted with 
the motives underlying the various points (the 
more so since not all the literature relating to it 
enjoys the blessings of legality. . .). It is therefore 
necessary to analyse the debate that took place 
at the 1903 Congress on the question under dis- 
cussion. 

Let us state first of all that however meagre 
the Russian Social-Democratic literature on the 
“right of nations to self-determination” may be, 
it nevertheless shows clearly that this right has 
always been understood to mean the right to se- 
cession. The Semkovskys, Liebmans and Yurke- 
viches who doubt this and declare that § 9 is 
“vague”, etc., do so only because of their sheer 
ignorance or carelessness. As far back as 1902, 
Plekhanov, in Zarya, defended ‘the right to 
self-determination” in the draft programme, and 
wrote that this demand, while not obligatory 
upon bourgeois democrats, was “obligatory upon 
Social-Democrats”. “If we were to forget it or 
hesitate to advance it,” Plekhanov wrote, “for 
fear of offending the national prejudices of our 
fellow-countrymen of Great-Russian nationality, 
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the call... ‘workers of all countries, unite!’ would 
be a shameful lie on our lips...” !® 

This is a very apt description of the funda- 
mental argument in favour of the point under 
consideration; so apt that it is not surprising that 
the “anythingarian” critics of our programme 
have been timidly avoiding it. The abandonment 
of this point, no matter for what motives, is ac- 
tually a “shameful” concession to Great-Russian 
nationalism. But why Great-Russian, when it is 
a question of the right of all nations to self-de- 
termination? Because it refers to secession from 
the Great Russians. The interests of the unity of 
the proletarians, the interests of their class soli- 
darity call for recognition of the right of nations 
to secede—that is what Plekhanov admitted twel- 
ve years ago in the words quoted above. Had our 
opportunists given thought to this they would 
probably not have talked so much nonsense 
about self-determination. 

At the 1903 Congress, which adopted the 
draft programme that Plekhanov advocated, the 
main work was done by the Programme Com- 
mission. Unfortunately no Minutes of its proce- 
edings were kept; they would have been particu- 
larly interesting on this point, for it was only in 
the Commission that the representatives of the 
Polish Social-Democrats, Warszawski and Hane- 
cki, tried to defend their views and to dispute 
“recognition of the right to self-determination”’. 
Any reader who goes to the trouble of compar- 
ing their arguments (set forth in the speech by 
Warzawski and the statement by him and Hane- 
cki, pp. 134-36 and 388-90 of the Congress Mi- 
nutes) with those which Rosa Luxemburg advan- 
ced in her Polish article, which we have analy- 
sed, will find them identical. 

How were these arguments treated by the 
Programme Commission of the Second Congress, 
where Plekhanov, more than anyone else, spoke 
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against the Polish Marxists? They were merciles- 
sly ridiculed! The absurdity of proposing to the 
Marxists of Russia that they should reject the 
recognition of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination was demonstrated so plainly and clear- 
ly that the Polish Marxists did not even venture 
to repeat their arguments at the plenary meeting 
of the Congress! They left the Congress, convin- 
ced of the hopelessness of their case at the supre- 
me assembly of Marxists—Great-Russian, Jewish, 
Georgian, and Armenian. 


Needless to say, this historic episode is of 
very great importance to everyone seriously in- 
terested in his own programme. The fact that 
the Polish Marxists’ arguments were completely 
defeated at the Programme Commission of the 
Congress, and that the Polish Marxists gave up 
the attempt to defend their views at the plenary 
meeting of the Congress is very significant. No 
wonder Rosa Luxemburg maintained a “modest” 
silence about it in her article in 1908—the recol- 
lection of the Congress must have been too un- 
pleasant! She also kept quiet about the ridiculous- 
ly inept proposal made by Warszawski and Ha- 
necki in 1903, on behalf of all Polish Marxists, 
to “amend” § 9 of the Programme, a proposal 
which neither Rosa Luxemburg nor the other Po- 
lish Social-Democrats have ventured (or will ever 
venture) to repeat. 


But although Rosa Luxemburg, concealing her 
defeat in 1903, has maintained silence over these 
facts, those who take an interest in the history 
of their Party will make it their business to as- 
certain them and give thought to their signifi- 
cance. 


On leaving the 1903 Congress, Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s friends submitted the following statement: 


“We propose that Clause 7 [now Clause 9] of the draft 
Programme read as follows: § 7. Institutions guaranteeing 
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full freedom of cultural development to all nations in- 
corporated in the state.” (P. 390 of the Minutes.) 


Thus, the Polish Marxists at that time put 
forward views on the national question that were 
so vague that zmstead of self-determination they 
practically proposed the notorious “cultural-na- 
tional autonomy”, only under another name! 

This sounds almost incredible, but unfortuna- 
tely it is a fact. At the Congress itself, attended 
though it was by five Bundists with five votes and 
three Caucasians with six votes, without counting 
Kostrov’s consultative voice, not a single vote 
was cast for the rejection of the clause about self- 
determination. Three votes were cast for the 
proposal to add “cultural-national autonomy” to 
this clause (in favour of Goldblatt’s formula: 
“the establishment of institutions guaranteeing 
the nations full freedom of cultural develop- 
ment”) and four votes for Lieber’s formula (‘the 
right of nations to freedom in their cultural de- 
velopment”). 


Now that a Russian liberal party—the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic Party—has appeared on 
the scene, we know that in its programme the 
political self-determination of nations has been 
replaced by “cultural self-determination”. Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Polish friends, therefore, were 
“combating” the nationalism of the P.S.P., and 
did it so successfully that they proposed the sub- 
stitution of a liberal programme for the Marx- 
ist programme! And in the same breath they ac- 
cused our programme of being opportunist; no 
wonder this accusation was received with laugh- 
ter by the Programme Commission of the Se- 
cond Congress! 

How was “self-determination” understood by 
the delegates to the Second Congress, of whom, 
as we have seen, not one was opposed to “self- 
determination of nations’? 
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The following three extracts from the Minu- 
tes provide the answer: 

“Martynov is of the opinion that the term 
‘self-determination’ should not be given a broad 
interpretation: it merely means the right of a na- 
tion to establish itself as a separate polity, not 
regional self-government” (p. 171). Martynov was 
a member of the Programme Commission, in 
which the arguments of Rosa Luxemburg’s friends 
were repudiated and ridiculed. Martynov was 
then an Economist in his views, and a violent 
opponent of Iskra; had he expressed an opinion 
that was not shared by the majority of the Pro- 
gramme Commission he would certainly have be- 
en repudiated. 

Bundist Goldblatt was the first to speak when 
the Congress, after the Commission had finished 
its work, discussed § 8 (the present Clause 9) of 
the Programme. 


He said: 


“No objections can be raised to the ‘right to self-determi- 
nation’, When a nation is fighting for independence, that 
should not be opposed. If Poland refuses to enter into 
lawful marriage with Russia, she should not be interfered 
with, as Plekhanov put it. I agree with this opinion with- 
in these limits” (pp. 175-76). 


Plekhanov had not spoken on this subject at 
all at the plenary meeting of the Congress. Gold- 
blatt was referring to what Plekhanov had said 
at the Programme Commission, where the “right 
to self-determination” had been explained in a 
simple yet detailed manner to mean the right to 
secession. Lieber, who spoke after Goldblatt, re- 
marked: 


“Of course, if any nationality finds that it cannot live 


within the frontiers of Russia, the Party will not place any 
obstacles in its way” (p. 176). 


The reader will see that at the Second Cong- 
ress of the Party, which adopted the programme, 
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it was unanimously understood that self-deter- 
mination meant “only” the right to secession. 
Even the Bundists grasped this truth at the time, 
and it is only in our own deplorable times of con- 
tinued counter-revolution and all sorts of “apos- 
tasy” that we can find people who, bold in their 
ignorance, declare that the programme is “va- 
gue”. But before devoting time to these sorry 
would-be Social-Democrats, let us first finish with 
the attitude of the Poles to the programme. 

They came to the Second Congress (1903) de- 
claring that unity was necessary and imperative 
But they left the Congress after their “reverses” 
in the Programme Commission, and their last 
word was a written statement, printed in the Mi- 
nutes of the Congress, containing the above-men- 
tioned proposal to substitute cultural-national au- 
tonomy for self-determination. 

In 1906 the Polish Marxists joined the Party; 
neither upon joining nor afterwards (at the Con- 
gress of 1907, the conferences of 1907 and 1908, 
or the plenum of 1910) did they introduce a sin- 
gle proposal to amend §9 of the Russian Pro 
gramme! . 

That is a fact. 

And, despite all utterances and assurances, 
this fact definitely proves that Rosa Luxemburg’s 
friends regarded the question as having been set- 
tled by the debate at the Programme Commis- 
sion of the Second Congress, as well as by the 
decision of that Congress, and that they tacitly 
acknowledged their mistake and corrected it by 
joining the Party in 1906, after they had left the 
Congress in 1903, without a single attempt to 
raise the question of amending §9 of the Pro- 
gramme through Party channels. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s article appeared over her 
signature in 1908—of course, it never entered 
anyone’s head to deny Party publicists the right 
to criticise the programme—and, since the writ- 
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ing of this article, not a single official body of 
the Polish Marxists has raised the question of re- 
vising § 9. 

Trotsky was therefore rendering a great dis- 
service to certain admirers of Rosa Luxemburg 
when he wrote, on behalf of the editors of Bor- 
ba, . issue No. 2 of that publication (March 
1914) : 


“The Polish Marxists consider that ‘the right to national 
self-determination’ is entirely devoid of political content 
and should be deleted from the programme” (p. 25). 


The obliging Trostky is more dangerous than 
an enemy! Trotsky could produce no proof, ex- 
cept “private conversations” (i.e., simply gossip, 
on which Trotsky always subsists), for classifying 
“Polish Marxists” in general as supporters of 
every article by Rosa Luxemburg. Trotsky pre- 
sented the “Polish Marxists” as people devoid of 
honour and conscience, incapable of respecting 
even their own convictions and the programme 
of their Party. How obliging Trotsky is! 

When, in 1903, the representatives of the 
Polish Marxists walked out of the Second Con- 
gress over the right to self-determination, Trotsky 
could have said at the time that they regarded 
this right as devoid of content and subject to de- 
letion from the programme. 

But after that the Polish Marxists joined the 
Party whose programme this was, and they have 
never introduced a motion to amend it.” * 


* We are informed that the Polish Marxists attended the 
Summer Conference of the Russian Marxists in 1913 with 
only a consultative voice and did not vote at all on the 
right to self-determination (secession), declaring their op- 
position to this right in general. Of course, they had a 
perfect right to act the way they did, and, as hitherto, 
to agitate in Poland against secession. But this is not quite 
what Trotsky said; for the Polish Marxists did not de- 
mand the “deletion” of §9 “from the programme”. 
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Why did Trotsky withhold these facts from 
the readers of his journal? Only because it pays 
him to speculate on fomenting differences be- 
tween the Polish and the Russian opponents of 
liquidationism and to deceive the Russian wor- 
kers on the question of the programme. 

Trotsky has never yet held a firm opinion on 
any important question of Marxism. He always 
contrives to worm his way into the cracks of any 
given difference of opinion, and desert one side 
for the other. At the present moment he is in the 
company of the Bundists and the liquidators. And 
these gentlement do not stand on ceremony where 
the Party is concerned. 

Listen to the Bundist Liebman. 

“When fifteen years ago,” this’ gentleman writes, “the Rus- 
sian Social-Democrats included the point about the right 
of every nationality to ‘self-determination’ in their pro- 
gramme, everyone [!] asked himself: What does this fash- 
ionable [!] term really mean? No answer was forth- 
coming [!]. This word was left [!] wrapped in mist. And 
indeed, at the time, it was difficult to dispel that mist. 
The moment had not come when this point could be 
made concrete—it was said—so let it remain wrapped in 
mist [!] for the time being and practice will show what 
content should be put into it.” 

Isn’t it magnificent, the way this “ragamuf- 
fin” '®§ mocks at the Party programme ? 

And why does he mock at it? . 

Because he is an absolute ignoramus, who has 
never learnt anything or even read any Party his- 
tory, but merely happened to land in liquidation- 
ist circles where going about in the nude is consi- 
dered the “right” thing to do as far as knowled- 
ge of the Party and everything it stands for is 
concerned. 

Pomyalovsky’s seminary student boasts of ha- 
ving “spat into a barrel of sauerkraut”. '” The 
Bundist gentlemen have gone one better. They 
let the Liebmans loose to spit publicly into their 
own barrel. What do the Liebmans care about 


the fact that the International Congress has pas- 
sed a decision, that at the Congress of their own 
Party two representatives of their own Bund pro- 
ved that they were quite able (and what “seve- 
re’ critics and determined enemies of Jskra they 
were!) to understand the meaning of “self-deter- 
mination” and were even in agreement with it? 
And will it not be easier to liquidate the Party 
if the “Party publicists” (no jokes, please!) treat 
its history and programme after the fashion of 
the seminary student? 

Here is a second “ragamuffin”, Mr. Yurkevich 
of Dzwin. Mr. Yurkevich must have had the Mi- 
nutes of the Second Congress before him, becau- 
se he quotes Plekhanov, as repeated by Gold- 
blatt, and shows that he is aware of the fact 
that self-determination can only mean the right 
to secession. This, however, does not prevent him 
from spreading slander about the Russian Marx- 
ists among the Ukrainian petty bourgeoisie, alleg- 
ing that they stand for the “state integrity” of 
Russia. (No. 7-8, 1913, p. 83, etc.) Of course, the 
Yurkeviches could not have invented a better 
method than such slander to alienate the Ukrai- 
nian democrats from the Great-Russian demo- 
crats. And such alienation is in line with the en- 
tire policy of the group of Dzvin publicists who 
advocate the separation of the Ukrainian work- 
ers 7n a special national organisation! * 

It is quite appropriate, of course, that a group 
of nationalist philistines, who are engaged in 
splitting the ranks of the proletariat—and ob- 
jectively this is the role of Dzvin—should disse- 
minate such hopeless confusion on the national 
question. Needless to say, the Yurkeviches and 


* See particularly Mr. Yurkevich’s preface to Mr. Levin- 
sky’s book (written in Ukrainian) Outline of the Develop- 
ment of the Ukrainian Working-Class Movement in Gali- 
cia, Kiev, 1914. 
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Liebmans, who are “terribly” offended when they 
are called “near-Party men’, do not say a word, 
not a single word, as to how they would like the 
problem of the right to secede to be settled in 
the programme. 

But here is the third and principal “raga- 
muffin”, Mr. Semkovsky, who, addressing a Gre- 
at-Russian audience through the columns of a 
liquidationist newspaper, lashes at §9 of the 
Programme and at the same time declares that 
“for certain reasons he does not approve of the 
proposal” to delete this clause! 

This is incredible, but it is a fact. 

In August 1912, the liquidators’ conference 
raised the national question officially. For eight- 
een months not a single article has appeared on 
the question of §9, except the one written by 
Mr. Semkovsky. And in this article the author 
repudiates the programme, “without approving”, 
however, “for certain reasons” (is this a secrecy 
disease?) the proposal to amend it! We may be 
sure that it would be difficult to find anywhere in 
the world similar examples of opportunism, or 
even worse—renunciation of the Party, and a 
desire to liquidate it. 

A single example will suffice to show what 
Semkovsky’s arguments are like : 


“What are we to do,” he writes, “if the Polish proleta- 
riat wants to fight side by side with the proletariat of 
all Russia within the framework of a single state, while 
the reactionary classes of Polish society, on the contrary, 
want to separate Poland from Russia and obtain a ma- 
jority of votes in favour of secession by referendum? 
Should we, Russian Social-Democrats in the central par- 
liament, vote together with our Polish comrades against 
secession, or—in order not to violate the ‘right to self- 
determination’—vote for secession?” (Novaya Rabochaya 
Gazeta No. 71.) 


From this it is evident that Mr. Semkovsky 
does not even understand the point at issue! It 
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did not occur to him that the right to secession 
presupposes the settlement of the question by a 
parliament (Diet, referendum, etc.) of the seced~ 
ing region, mot by a central parliament. 

The childish perplexity over the question 
“What are we to do”, if under democracy the 
majority are for reaction, serves to screen the 
real and live issue when both the Purishkeviches 
and the Kokoshkins consider the very idea of 
secession criminal! Perhaps the proletarians of 
all Russia ought not to fight the Purishkeviches 
and the Kokoshkins today, but should by-pass 
them and fight the reactionary classes of Poland! 

Such is the sheer rubbish published in the 
liquidators’ organ of which Mr. L. Martov is 
one of the ideological leaders, the selfsame L. 
Martov who drafted the programme and spoke 
in favour of its adoption in 1903, and even sub- 
sequently wrote in favour of the right to secede. 
Apparently L. Martov is now arguing according 
to the rule: 


No clever man is needed there; 
Better send Read, 
And I shall wait and see. !” 


He sends Read-Semkovsky along and allows 
our programme to be distorted and endlessly 
muddled up in a daily paper whose new readers 
are unacquainted with it! 

Yes. Liquidationism has gone a long way— 
there are even very many prominent ex-Social- 
Democrats who have not a trace of Party spirit 
left in them. 

Rosa Luxemburg cannot, of course, be classed 
with the Liebmans, Yurkeviches and Semkovskys, 
but the fact that it was this kind of people who 
seized upon her error shows with particular cla- 
rity the opportunism she has lapsed into. 
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10. CONCLUSION 


To sum up. 

As far as the theory of Marxism in general 
is concerned, the question of the right to self- 
determination presents no difficulty. No one can 
seriously question the London resolution of 1896, 
or the fact that self-determination implies only 
the right to secede, or that the formation of in- 
dependent national states is the tendency in all 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions. 

A difficulty is to some extent created by the 
fact that in Russia the proletariat of both the 
oppressed and oppressor nations are fighting, and 
must fight, side by side. The task is to preserve 
the unity of the proletariat’s class struggle for 
socialism, and to resist all bourgeois and Black- 
Hundred nationalist influences. Where the op- 
pressed nations are concerned, the separate orga- 
nisation of the proletariat as an independent 
party sometimes leads to such a bitter struggle 
against local nationalism that the perspective be- 
comes distorted and the nationalism of the op- 
pressor nation is lost sight of. 

But this distortion of perspective cannot last 
long. The experience of the joint struggle waged 
by the proletarians of various nations has de- 
monstrated all too clearly that we must formu- 
late political issues from the all-Russia, not the 
“Cracow” point of view. And in all-Russia poli- 
tics it is the Purishkeviches and the Kokoshkins 
who are in the saddle. Their ideas predominate, 
and their persecution of non-Russians for “sepa- 
ratism”, for thinking about secession, is being pre- 
ached and practised in the Duma, in the schools, 
in the churches, in the barracks, and in hundreds 
and thousands of newspapers. It is this Great- 
Russian nationalist poison that is polluting the 
entire all-Russia political atmosphere. This is the 
misfortune of one nation, which, by subjugating 
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other nations, is strengthening reaction throug- 
hout Russia. The memories of 1849 and 1863 
form a living political tradition, which, unless 
great storms arise, threatens to hamper every de- 
mocratic and especially every Social-Democratic 
movement for decades to come. 

There can be no doubt that however natural 
the point of view of certain Marxists belonging 
to the oppressed nations (whose “misfortune” is 
sometimes that the masses of the population are 
blinded by the idea of their “own” national li- 
beration) may appear at times, in reality the ob- 
jective alignment of class forces in Russia makes 
refusal to advocate the right to self-determination 
tantamount to the worst opportunism, to the in- 
fection of the proletariat with the ideas of the 
Kokoshkins. And these ideas are, essentially, 
the ideas and the policy of the Purishkeviches. 

Therefore, although Rosa Luxemburg’s point 
of view could at first have been excused as being 
specifically Polish, “Cracow” narrow-minded- 
ness,* it is inexcusable today, when nationalism 
and, above all, governmental Great-Russian na- 
tionalism has everywhere gained ground, and 
when policy is being shaped by this Great-Rus- 
sian nationalism. In actual fact, it is being seized 
upon by the opportunists of all nations, who 
fight shy of the idea of “storms” and “leaps”, 
believe that the bourgeois-democratic revolution 


* It is not difficult to understand that the recognition 
by the Marxists of the whole of Russia, and first and 
foremost by the Great Russians, of the right of nations to 
secede in no way precludes agitation against secession by 
Marxists of a particular oppressed nation, just as the re- 
cognition of the right to divorce does not preclude agita- 
tion against divorce in a particular case. We think, there- 
fore, that there will be an inevitable increase in the num- 
ber of Polish Marxists who laugh at the non-existent 
“contradiction” now being “encouraged” by Semkovsky 
and Trotsky. 
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is over, and follow in the wake of the liberalism 
of the Kokoshkins. 

Like any other nationalism, Great-Russian na- 
tionalism passes through various phases, accord- 
ing to the classes that are dominant in the bour- 
geois country at any given time. Up to 1905, we 
almost exclusively knew national-reactionaries. 
After the revolution, national-liberals arose in 
our country. 

In our country this is virtually the stand adop- 
ted both by the Octobrists and by the Cadets 
(Kokoshkin), ie., by the whole of the present- 
day bourgeoisie. 

Great-Russian national-democrats will inevi- 
tably appear later on. Mr. Peshekhonov, one of 
the founders of the “Popular Socialist” Party, al- 
ready expressed this point of view (in the issue 
of Russkoye Bogatstvo for August 1906) when he 
called for caution in regard to the peasants’ na- 
tionalist prejudices. However much others may 
slander us Bolsheviks and accuse us of “idealis- 
ing’ the peasant, we always have made and al- 
ways will make a clear distinction between pea- 
sant intelligence and peasant prejudice, between 
peasant strivings for democracy and opposition 
to Purishkevich, and the peasant desire to make 
peace with the priest and the landlord. 

Even now, and probably for a fairly long 
time to come, proletarian democracy must reckon 
with the nationalism of the Great-Russian pea- 
sants (not with the object of making concessions 
to it, but in order to combat it).* The awaken- 


* It would be interesting to trace the changes that take 
place in Polish nationalism, for example, in the process 
of its transformation from gentry nationalism into bour- 
geois nationalism, and then into peasant nationalism. In 
his book Das polnische Gemeinwesen im preussischen Sta- 
at (The Polish Community in the Prussian State; there is 
a Russian translation), Ludwig Bernhard, who shares the 
view of a German Kokoshkin, describes a very typical 
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ing of nationalism among the oppressed nations, 
which became so pronounced after 1905 (let us 
recall, say, the group of “Federalist-Autonom- 
ists” in the First Duma, the growth of the Ukrai- 
nian movement, of the Moslem movement, etc.), 
will inevitably lead to greater nationalism among 
the Great-Russian petty bourgeoisie in town and 
countryside. The slower the democratisation of 
Russia, the more persistent, brutal and bitter 
will be the national persecution and bickering 
among the bourgeoisie of the various nations. The 
particularly reactionary nature of the Russian 
Purishkeviches will simultaneously give rise to 
(and strengthen) “separatist” tendencies among 
the various oppressed nationalities, which some- 
times enjoy far greater freedom in neighbouring 
states. 

In this situation, the proletariat of Russia is 
faced with a twofold or, rather a two-sided task: 
to combat nationalism of every kind, above all, 
Great-Russian nationalism; to recognise, not only 
fully equal rights for all nations in general, but 
also equality of rights as regards polity, i.e., the 
right of nations to self-determination, to seces- 
sion. And at the same time, it is their task, in the 
interests of a successful struggle against all and 
every kind of nationalism among all nations, to 
preserve the unity of the proletarian struggle and 
the proletarian organisations, amalgamating these 


phenomenon: the formation of a sort of “peasant repu- 
blic? by the Poles in Germany in the form of a close al- 
liance of the various co-operatives and other associations 
of Polish peasants in their struggle for nationality, re- 
ligion, and “Polish” land. German oppression has welded 
the Poles together and segregated them, after first awaken- 
ing the nationalism of the gentry, then of the bourgeoisic, 
and finally of the peasant masses (especially after the cam- 
paign the Germans launched in 1873 against the use of 
the Polish language in schools). Things are moving in 
the same direction in Russia, and not only with regard 
to Poland. 
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organisations into a close-knit international asso- 
ciation, despite bourgeois strivings for national 
exclusiveness. 

Complete equality of rights for all nations; 
the right of nations to self-determination; the 
unity of the workers of all nations—such is the 
national programme that Marxism, the experien- 
ce of the whole world and the experience of Rus- 
sia, teach the workers. 


This article had been set up when I received 

No. 3 of Nasha Rabochaya Gazeta, in which Mr. 
V1. Kossovsky writes the following about the re- 
cognition of the right of all nations to self-de- 
termination: 
“Taken mechanically from the resolution of the First 
Congress of the Party (1898), which in turn had borrow- 
ed it from the decisions of international socialist con- 
gresses, it was given, as is evident from the debate, the 
same meaning at the 1903 Congress as was ascribed to 
it by the Socialist International, i.e., political self-deter- 
mination, the self-determination of nations in the field 
of political independence. Thus the formula: national self- 
determination, which implies the right to territorial se- 
paration, does not in any way affect the question of how 
national relations within a given state organism should 
be regulated for nationalities that cannot or have no 
desire to leave the existing state.” 


It is evident from this that Mr. VI. Kossovsky 
has seen the Minutes of the Second Congress of 
1903 and understands perfectly well the real (and 
only) meaning of the term  self-determination. 
Compare this with the fact that the editors of the 
Bund newspaper Zeit let Mr. Liebman loose to 
scoff at the programme and to declare that it is 
vague! Queer “party” ethics among these Bun- 
dists... ‘The Lord alone knows why Kossovsky 
should declare that the Congress took over the 
principle of self-determination mechanically. So- 
me people want to “object”, but how, why, and 
for what reason—they do not know. 
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On the National 
Pride of the 
Great Russians 


ga What a lot of talk, argument and vociferation 
there is nowadays about nationality and the fa- 
therland! Liberal and radical cabinet ministers in 
Britain, a host of “forward-looking” journalists 
in France (who have proved in full agreement 
with their reactionary colleagues), and a swarm 
of official Cadet and progressive scribblers in 
Russia (including several Narodniks and ‘“Marx- 
ists”)—all have effusive praise for the liberty and 
independence of their respective countries, the 
grandeur of the principle of national independen- 
ce. Here one cannot tell where the venal eulogist 
of the butcher Nicholas Romanov !® or of the 
brutal oppressors of Negroes and Indians ends, 
and where the common philistine begins, who 
from sheer stupidity or spinelessness drifts with 
the stream, begins. Nor is that distinction impor- 
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tant. We see before us an extensive and very deep 
ideological trend, whose origins are closely in- 
terwoven with the interests of the landowners 
and the capitalists of the dominant nations. Sco- 
res and hundreds of millions are being spent eve- 
ry year for the propaganda of ideas advantage- 
ous to those classes: it is a pretty big mill-race 
that takes its waters from all sources—from Men- 
shikov, a chauvinist by conviction, to chauvinists 
for reason of opportunism or spinelessness, such 
as Plekhanov and Maslov, Rubanovich and Smir- 
nov, Kropotkin and Burtsev. 

Let us, Great-Russian Social-Democrats, also 
try to define our attitude to this ideological trend. 
It would be unseemly for us, representatives of 
a dominant nation in the far east of Europe and 
a goodly part of Asia, to forget the immense sig- 
nificance of the national question—especially in 
a country which has been rightly called the “pri- 
son of the peoples”, and particularly at a time 
when, in the far east of Europe and in Asia, 
capitalism is awakening to life and self-conscious- 
ness a number of “new” nations, large and small; 
at a moment when the tsarist monarchy has cal- 
led up millions of Great Russians and non-Rus- 
sians, so as to “solve” a number of national pro- 
blems in accordance with the interests of the 
Council of the United Nobility?° and of the 
Guchkovs, Krestovnikovs, Dolgorukovs, Kutlers 
and Rodichevs. 

Is a sense of national pride alien to us, Great- 
Russian class-conscious proletarians? Certainly 
not! We love our language and our country, and 
we are doing our very utmost to raise her toil- 
ing masses (i.e., nine-tenths of her population) to 
the level of a democratic and socialist conscious- 
ness. To us it is most painful to see and feel 
the outrages, the oppression and the humiliation 
our fair country suffers at the hands of the tsar’s 
butchers, the nobles and the capitalists. We take 
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pride in the resistance to these outrages put up 
from our midst, from the Great Russians; in that 
midst having produced Radishchev, 2! the Decem- 
brists 7? and the revolutionary commoners of the 
seventies *; in the Great-Russian working class 
having created, in 1905, a mighty revolutionary 
party of the masses; and in the Great-Russian 
peasantry having begun to turn towards democra- 
cy and set about overthrowing the clergy and 
the landed proprietors. 

We remember that Chernyshevsky, the Great- 
Russian democrat, who dedicated his life to the 
cause of revolution, said half a century ago: “A 
wretched nation, a nation of slaves, from top to 
bottom—all slaves.” 4 The overt and covert Gre- 
at-Russian slaves (slaves with regard to the tsar- 
ist monarchy) do not like to recall these words. 
Yet, in our opinion, these were words of genuine 
love for our country, a love distressed by the 
absence of a revolutionary spirit in the masses 
of the Great-Russian people. There was none of 
that spirit at the time. There is little of it now, 
but it already exists. We are full of national pri- 
de because the Great-Russian nation, too, has cre- 
ated a revolutionary class, because it, too, has 
proved capable of providing mankind with great 
models of the struggle for freedom and socialism, 
and not only with great pogroms, rows of gal- 
lows, dungeons, great famines and great servility 
to priests, tsars, landowners and capitalists. 

We are full of a sense of national pride, and 
for that very reason we particularly hate our sla- 
vish past (when the landed nobility led the pea- 
sants into war to stifle the freedom of Hungary, 
Poland, Persia and China), and our slavish pre- 
sent, when these selfsame landed proprietors, aid- 
ed by the capitalists, are leading us into a war 
in order to throttle Poland and the Ukraine, crush 
the democratic movement in Persia and China, 
and strengthen the gang of Romanovs, Bobrins- 
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kys and Purishkeviches, who are a disgrace to 
our Great-Russian national dignity. Nobody is to 
be blamed for being born a slave; but a slave 
who not only eschews a striving for freedom 
but justifies and eulogises his slavery (e. g., calls 
the throttling of Poland and the Ukraine, etc., a 
“defence of the fatherland” of the Great Russi- 
ans)—such a slave is a lickspittle and a boor, 
who arouses a legitimate feeling of indignation, 
contempt, and loathing. 

“No nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations,” said Marx and Engels, the greatest re- 
presentatives of consistent nineteenth century de- 
mocracy, who became the teachers of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. And, full of a sense of natio- 
nal pride, we Great-Russian workers want, come 
what may, a free and independent, a democratic, 
republican and proud Great Russia, one that will 
base its relations with its neighbours on the hu- 
man principle of equality, and not on the feu- 
dalist principle of privilege, which is so degrad- 
ing to a great nation. Just because we want that, 
we say: it is impossible, in the twentieth century 
and in Europe (even in the far east of Europe), 
to “defend the fatherland” otherwise than by 
using every revolutionary means to combat the 
monarchy, the landowners and the capitalists of 
one’s own fatherland, ie., the worst enemies of 
our country: We say that the Great Russians can- 
not “defend the fatherland” otherwise than by 
desiring the defeat of tsarism in any war, this as 
the lesser evil to nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
Great Russia. For tsarism not only oppresses those 
nine-tenths economically and politically, but also 
demoralises, degrades, dishonours and prostitutes 
them by teaching them to oppress other nations 
and to cover up this shame with hypocritical and 
quasi-patriotic phrases. 

The objection may be advanced that, besides 
tsarism and under its wing, another historical 
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force has arisen and become strong, viz., Great- 
Russian capitalism, which is carrying on prog- 
ressive work by economically centralising and 
welding together vast regions. This objection, 
however, does not excuse, but on the contrary 
still more condemns our socialist-chauvinists, who 
should be called tsarist-Purishkevich socialists 
(just as Marx called the Lassalleans Royal-Prus- 
sian socialists). 2°. Let us even assume that histo- 
ry will decide in favour of Great-Russian domi- 
nant-nation capitalism, and against the hundred 
and one small nations. That is not impossible, for 
the entire history of capital is one of violence and 
plunder, blood and corruption. We do not advo- 
cate preserving small nations at all costs; other 
conditions being equal, we are decidedly for cen- 
tralisation and are opposed to the petty-bour- 
geois ideal of federal relationships. Even if our 
assumption were true, however, it is, firstly not 
our business, or that of democrats (let alone of 
socialists), to help Romanov-Bobrinsky-Purishke- 
vich throttle the Ukraine, etc. In his own Junker 
fashion, Bismarck accomplished a progressive his- 
torical task, but he would be a fine “Marxist” 
indeed who, on such grounds, thought of justify- 
ing socialist support for Bismarck! Moreover, Bis- 
marck promoted economic development by bring- 
ing together the disunited Germans, who were 
being oppressed by other nations. The economic 
prosperity and rapid development of Great Rus- 
sia, however, require that the country be libera- 
ted from Great-Russian oppression of other na- 
tions—that is the difference that our admirers of 
the true-Russian would-be Bismarcks overlook. 

Secondly, if history were to decide in favour 
of Great-Russian dominant-nation capitalism, it 
follows hence that the socialist role of the 
Great-Russian proletariat, as the principal driv- 
ing force of the communist revolution engendered 
by capitalism, will be all the greater. The prole- 
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tarian revolution calls for a prolonged education 
of the workers in the spirit of the fullest national 
equality and brotherhood. Consequently, the inte- 
rests of the Great-Russian proletariat require 
that the masses be systematically educated to 
champion—most resolutely, consistently, boldly 
and in a revolutionary manner—complete equali- 
ty and the right to self-determination for all the 
nations oppressed by the Great Russians. The in- 
terests of the Great Russians’ national pride (un- 
derstood, not in the slavish sense) coincide with 
the socialist interests of the Great-Russian (and 
all other) proletarians. Our model will always be 
Marx, who, after living in Britain for decades 
and becoming half-English, demanded freedom 
and national independence for Ireland in the in- 
terests of the socialist movement of the British 
workers. 

In the second hypothetical case we have con- 
sidered, our home-grown socialist-chauvinists, 
Plekhanov, etc-, etc., will prove traitors, not only 
to their own country—a free and democratic 
Great Russia, but also to the proletarian brother- 
hood of all the nations of Russia, i.e., to the cau- 
se of socialism. 


Sotsial-Demokrat No. 35, Published according to the 
December 12, 1914. text on Sotsial-Demokrat 


The Discussion 
on Self-Determination 
Summed up 


wa Issue No. 2 of the Herald (Uorbote No. 2, Ap- 
ril 1916), the Marxist journal of the Zimmerwald 
Left, published theses for and against the self- 
determination of nations, signed by the Editorial 
Board of our Central Organ, Sotsial-Demokrat, 
and by the Editorial Board of the organ of 
the Polish Social-Democratic opposition, Ga- 
zeta Robotnicza. Above the reader will find 
a reprint of the former* and a_ transla- 
tion of the latter theses.2”? This is practi- 
cally the first time that the question has been 
presented so extensively in the international field: 
it was raised only in respect of Poland in the 
discussion carried on in the German Marxist 
journal Neue Zeit twenty years ago, 1895-96, 
before the London International Socialist Con- 
gress of 1896, by Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Kautsky 
and the Polish “independents” (champions of the 
independence of Poland, the Polish Socialist 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, pp, 143-56.—Ed. 
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Party), who represented three different views. 8 


Since then, as far as we know, the question of 
self-determination has been discussed at all sys- 
tematically only by the Dutch and the Poles. Let 
us hope that the Herald will succeed in promot- 
ing the discussion of this question, so urgent to- 
day, among the British, Americans, French, Ger- 
mans and Italians. Official socialism, represented 
both by direct supporters of “their own” govern- 
ments, the Plekhanovs, Davids and Co., and the 
undercover defenders of opportunism, the Kaut- 
skyites (among them Axelrod, Martov, Chkheidze 
and others), has told so many lies on this ques- 
tion that for a long time there will inevitably be 
efforts, on the one hand, to maintain silence and 
evade the issue, and, on the other, workers’ de- 
mands for “direct answers” to these “accursed 
questions”. We shall try to keep our readers in- 
formed of the struggle between the trends among 
socialists abroad. 

This question is of specific importance to us 
Russian Social-Democrats; the present discussion 
is a continuation of the one that took place in 
1903 and 191379; during the war this question 
has been the cause of some wavering in the thin- 
king of Party members; it has been made more 
acute by the trickery of such prominent leaders 
of the Gvozdyov or chauvinist workers’ party as 
Martov and Chkheidze, in their efforts to evade 
the substance of the problem. It is essential, the- 
refore, to sum up at least the initial results of 
the discussion that has been started in the inter- 
national field. 

It will be seen from the theses that our Polish 
comrades provide us with a direct answer to some 
of our arguments, for example, on Marxism and 
Proudhonism. In most cases, however, they do not 
answer us directly, but indirectly, by opposing 
their assertions to ours. Let us examine both their 
direct and indirect answers. 
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1, SOCIALISM AND THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF 
NATIONS 


We have affirmed that it would be a betrayal 
of socialism to refuse to implement the self-deter- 
mination of nations under socialism. We are told 
in reply that “the right of self-determination is 
not applicable to a socialist society”. The diffe- 
rence is a radical one. Where does it stem from? 

“We know”, runs our opponents’ reasoning, 
“that socialism will abolish every kind of natio- 
nal oppression since it abolishes the class interests 
that lead to it...” What has this argument about 
the economic prerequisites for the abolition of 
national oppression, which are very well known 
and undisputed, to do with a discussion of one 
of the forms of political oppression, namely, the 
forcible retention of one nation within the state 
frontiers of another? This is nothing but an at- 
tempt to evade political questions! And subsequ- 
ent arguments further convince us that our jud- 
gement is right: “We have no reason to believe 
that in a socialist society, the nation will exist as 
an economic and political unit. It will in all pro- 
bability assume the character of a cultural and 
linguistic unit only, because the territorial divisi- 
on of a socialist cultural zone, if practised at all, 
can be made only according to the needs of pro- 
duction and, furthermore, the question of such a 
division will naturally not be decided by indivi- 
dual nations alone and in possession of full so- 
vereignty (as is required by “the right to self-de- 
termination”), but will be determined jointly by 
all the citizens concerned...” 

Our Polish comrades like this last argument, 
on joint determination instead of self-determina- 
tion, so much that they repeat it three times in 
their theses! Frequency of repetition, however, 
does not turn this Octobrist and reactionary ar- 
gument into a Social-Democratic argument. All 
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reactionaries and bourgeois grant to nations for- 
cibly retained within the frontiers of a given sta- 
te the right to “determine jointly” their fate in 
a common parliament. Wilhelm II also gives the 
Belgians the right to “determine jointly” the fate 
of the German Empire in a common German 
parliament. 

Our opponents try to evade precisely the po- 
int at issue, the only one that is up for discus- 
sion—the right to secede. This would be funny 
if it were not so tragic! 

Our very first thesis said that the liberation of 
oppressed nations implies a dual transformation 
in the political sphere: (1) the full equality of 
nations. This is not disputed and applies only to 
what takes place within the state; (2) freedom of 
political separation. * This refers to the demarca- 
tion of state frontiers. This only is disputed. But 
it is precisely this that our opponents remain si- 
lent about. They do not want to think either 
about state frontiers or even about the state as 
such. This is a sort of “imperialist Economism” 
like the old Economism of 1894-1902, which ar- 
gued in this way: capitalism is victorious, there- 
fore political questions are a waste of time. Im- 
perialism is victorious, therefore political ques- 
tions are a waste of time! Such an apolitical the- 
ory is extremely harmful to Marxism. 

In his Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
Marx wrote: “Between capitalist and communist 
society lies the period of the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the one into the other. There cor- 
responds to this also a political transition period 
in which the state can be nothing but the revo- 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” °° Up 
to now this truth has been indisputable for so- 
cialists and it includes the recognition of the fact 
that the state will exist until victorious socialism 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 143.—Ed. 
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develops into full communism. Engels’s dictum 
about the withering away of the state is well 
known. We deliberately stressed, in the first the- 
sis, that democracy is a form of state that will 
also wither away when the state withers away. 
And until our opponents replace Marxism by 
some sort of “non-state” viewpoint their argu- 
ments will constitute one big mistake. 


Instead of speaking about the state (which 
means, about the demarcation of its frontiers!), 
they speak of a “socialist cultural zone,” i.e., they 
deliberately choose an expression that is indefi- 
nite in the sense that all state questions are ob- 
literated! Thus we get a ridiculous tautology: if 
there is no state there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion of frontiers. In that case the whole demo- 
cratic-political programme is unnecessary. Nor 
will there be any republic, when the state “wi- 
thers away.” 

The German chauvinist Lensch, in the artic- 
les we mentioned in Thesis 5 (footnote), * quoted 
an interesting passage from Engels’s article “The 
Po and the Rhine”. Amongst other things, Engels 
says in this article that in the course of historical 
development, which swallowed up a number of 
small and non-viable nations, the “frontiers of 
great and viable European nations” were being 
increasingly determined by the “language and 
sympathies” of the population. Engels calls these 
frontiers “natural”. *! Such was the case in the 
period of progressive capitalism in Europe, rough- 
ly from 1848 to 1871. Today, these democrati- 
cally determined frontiers are more and more 
often being broken down by reactionary, impe- 
rialist capitalism. 

There is every sign that imperialism will 
leave its successor, socialism, a heritage of less 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 150.—Ed. 
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democratic frontiers, a number of annexations 
in Europe and in other parts of the world. Is it 
to be supposed that victorious socialism, restoring 
and implementing full democracy all along the 
line, will refrain from democratically demarcat- 
ing state frontiers and ignore the “sympathies” 
of the population? These questions need only be 
stated to make it quite clear that our Polish col- 
leagues are sliding down from Marxism towards 
imperialist Economism. 

The old Economists, who made a caricature 
of Marxism, told the workers that “only the eco- 
nomic” was of importance to Marxists. The new 
Economists seem to think either that the democ- 
ratic state of victorious socialism will exist with- 
out frontiers (like a “complex of sensations” with- 
out matter) or that frontiers will be delineated 
“only” in accordance with the needs of produc- 
tion. 

In actual fact its frontiers will be delinea- 
ted democratically, i.e., in accordance with the 
will and “sympathies” of the population. Capi- 
talism rides roughshod over these sympathies, ad- 
ding more obstacles to the rapprochement of na- 
tions. Socialism, by organising production with- 
out class oppression, by ensuring the well-being 
of all members of the state, gives full play to 
the “sympathies” of the population, thereby pro- 
moting and greatly accelerating the drawing to- 
gether and fusion of the nations. 

To give the reader a rest from the heavy and 
clumsy Economism let us quote the reasoning of 
a socialist writer who is outside our dispute. That 
writer is Otto Bauer, who also has his own “pet 
little point” —“cultural and national autonomy’— 
but who argues quite correctly on a large number 
of most important questions. For example, in 
Chapter 29 of his book The National Question 
and Social-Democracy, he was doubly right in 
noting the use of national ideology to cover up 
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wmperialist policies. In Chapter 30, “Socialism and 
the Principle of Nationality”, he says: 


“The socialist community will never be able 
to include whole nations within its make-up by 
the use of force. Imagine the masses of the peo- 
ple, enjoying all the blessings of national cultu- 
re, taking a full and active part in legislation 
and government, and, finally, supplied with 
arms—would it be possible to subordinate such 
a nation to the rule of an alien social organism 
by force? All state power rests on the force of 
arms. The present-day people’s army, thanks to 
an ingenious mechanism, still constitutes a tool 
in the hands of a definite person, family or class 
exactly like the knightly and mercenary armies 
of the past. The army of the democratic commu- 
nity of a socialist society is nothing but the peo- 
ple armed, since it consists of highly cultured per- 
sons, working without compulsion in socialised 
work-shops and taking full part in all spheres 
of political life. In such conditions any possibili- 
ty of alien rule disappears.” 


This is true. It is impossible to abolish natio- 
nal (or any other political) oppression under ca- 
pitalism, since this requires the abolition of clas- 
ses, 1.e., the introduction of socialism. But while 
being based on economics, socialism cannot be re- 
duced to economics alone A foundation—socialist 
production—is essential for the abolition of na- 
tional oppression, but this foundation must also 
carry a democratically organised state, a demo- 
cratic army, etc. By transforming capitalism into 
socialism the proletariat creates the possibility 
of abolishing national oppression; the possibility 
becomes reality “only” —“only”!—with the estab- 
lishment of full democracy in all spheres, inclu- 
ding the delineation of state frontiers in accor- 
dance with the “sympathies” of the population, 
including complete freedom to secede. And this, 
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in turn, will serve as a basis for developing the 
practical elimination of even the slightest nation- 
al friction and the least national mistrust, for an 
accelerated drawing together and fusion of na- 
tions that will be completed when the state wi- 
thers away. This is the Marxist theory, the theory 
from which our Polish colleagues have mistaken- 
ly departed. 


2. IS DEMOCRACY “PRACTICABLE” UNDER IM- 
PERIALISM? : 


The old polemic conducted by Polish Social- 
Democrats against the self-determination of na- 
tions is based entirely on the argument that it is 
“impracticable” under capitalism. As long ago as 
1903 we, the Jskra supporters, laughed at this 
argument in the Programme Commission of the 
Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., and said that 
it was a repetition of the distortion of Marxism 
preached by the (late lamented) Economists. In 
our theses we dealt with this error in particular 
detail and it is precisely on this point, which con- 
tains the theoretical kernel of the whole dispute, 
that the Polish comrades did not wish to (or co- 
uld not?) answer any of our arguments. 

To prove the economic impossibility of self- 
determination would require an economic analy- 
sis such as that used to prove the impracticability 
of prohibiting machines or introducing labour- 
money, etc. No one has even attempted to make 
such an analysis. No one will maintain that it has 
been possible to introduce“labour-money” under 
capitalism “by way of exception” in even one 
country, in the way it was possible for one small 
country to realise this impracticable self-determi- 
nation, even without war or revolution, “by way 
of exception”, in the era of the most rabid im- 
perialism (Norway, 1905). 
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In general, political democracy is merely one 
of the possible forms of superstructure above ca- 
pitalism (although it is theoretically the normal 
one for “pure” capitalism). The facts show that 
both capitalism and imperialism develop within 
the framework of any political form and subor- 
dinate them all. It is, therefore, a basic theoreti- 
cal error to speak of the “impracticability” of 
one of the forms and of one of the demands of 
democracy. 


The absence of an answer to these arguments 
from our Polish colleagues compels us to consider 
the discussion closed on this point. To make it 
graphic, so to say, we made the very concrete 
assertion that it would be “ridiculous” to deny 
the “practicability” of the restoration of Poland 
today, making it dependent on the strategic and 


other aspects of the present war. No reply was 
forthcoming! 


The Polish comrades simply repeated an ob- 
viously incorrect assertion (§ II, 1), saying that 
“in questions of the annexation of foreign terri- 
tories, forms of political democracy are pushed 
aside; sheer force is decisive... Capital will ne- 
ver allow the people to decide the question of 
their state frontiers...” As though “capital” co- 
uld “allow the people” to select zts civil servants, 
the servants of imperialism! Or as though weigh- 
ty decisions on important democratic questions, 
such as the esctablishment of a republic in place 
of a monarchy, or a militia in place of a regular 
army, were, in general, conceivable without “she- 
er force”. Subjectively, the Polish comrades want 
to make Marxism “more profound” but they are 
doing it altogether unsuccessfully. Objectively, 
their phrases about impracticability are opportu- 
nism, because their tacit assumption is: this is 
“impracticable” without a series of revolutions, 
in the same way as democracy as a whole, all its 
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demands taken together, is impracticable under 
imperialism. 


Once only, at the very end of § II, 1, in the 
discussion on Alsace, our Polish colleagues aban- 
doned the position of imperialist Economism and 
approached the question of one of the forms 
of democracy with a concrete answer and not 
with general references to the “economic”. And 
it was precisely this approach that was wrong! 
It would, they wrote, be “particularist, undemo- 
cratic” if some Alsatians, without asking the 
French, were to “impose” on them a union with 
Alsace, although part of Alsace was German-ori- 
ented and this threatened war!!! The confusion 
is amusing: self-determination presumes (this is 
in itself clear, and we have given it special em- 
phasis in our theses) freedom to separate from 
the oppressor state; but the fact that union with 
a state presumes the consent of that state is some- 
thing that is “not customarily” mentioned in 
politics any more than the “consent” of a capi- 
talist to receive profit or of a worker to receive 
wages is mentioned in economics! It is ridiculous 
even to speak of such a thing. 


If one wants to be a Marxist politician, one 
should, in speaking of Alsace, attack the German 
socialist scoundrels for not fighting for Alsace’s 
freedom to secede and attack the French social- 
ist scoundrels for making their peace with the 
French bourgeoisie who want to annex the whole 
of Alsace by force—and both of them for serving 
the imperialism of “their own” country and for 
fearing a separate state, even if only a little one— 
the thing is to show how the socialists who re- 
cognise self-determination would solve the prob- 
lem in a few weeks without going against the 
will of the Alsatians. To argue, instead, about 
the horrible danger of the French Alsatians “for- 
cing” themselves on France is a real pearl. 
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8. WHAT IS ANNEXATION? 


We raised this question in a most definite 
manner in our theses (Section 7).* The Polish 
comrades did not reply to it: they evaded it, insis- 
ting (1) that they are against annexations and ex- 
plaining (2) why they are against them. It is true 
that these are very important questions. But they 
are questions of another kind. If we want our 
principles to be theoretically sound at all, if we 
want them to be clearly and precisely formulated, 
we cannot evade the question of what an annexa- 
tion is, since this concept is used in our political 
propaganda and agitation. The evasion of the 
question in a discussion between colleagues cannot 
be interpreted as anything but desertion of ones 
position. 

Why have we raised this question? We ex- 
plained this when we raised it. It is because “a 
protest against annexations is nothing but recog- 
nition of the right to self-determination”. The 
concept of annexation usually includes: (1) the 
concept of force (joining by means of force); (2) 
the concept of oppression by another nation (the 
joining of “alien” regions, etc.) and, sometimes 
(3) the concept of violation of the status quo. 
We pointed this out in the theses and this did 
not meet with any criticism. 

Can Social-Democrats be against the use of 
force in general, it may be asked? Obviously not. 
This means that we are against annexations not 
because they constitute force, but for some other 
reason. Nor can the Social-Democrats be for the 
status quo. However you may twist and turn, an- 
nexation is violation of the self-determination of 
a nation, it is the establishment of state frontiers 
contrary to the will of the population. 

To be against annexations means to be in fa- 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, pp. 152-53.—Ed. 
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vour of the right to self-determination. To be 
“against the forcible retention of any nation with- 
in the frontiers of a given state” (we delibera- 
tely employed this slightly changed formulation 
of the same idea in Section 4 of our theses, * and 
the Polish comrades answered us with complete 
clarity at the beginning of their § I, 4, that they 
“are against the forcible retention of oppressed 
nations within the frontiers of the annexing sta- 
te”)—is the same as being in favour of the self- 
determination of nations. 

We do not want to haggle over words. If 
there is a party that says in its programme (or 
in a resolution binding on all—the form does not 
matter) that it is against annexations, ** against 
the forcible retention of oppressed nations within 
the frontiers of its state, we declare our complete 
agreement in principle with that party. It would 
be absurd to insist on the word “self-determina- 
tion”. And if there are people in our Party who 
want to change words in this spirit, who want to 
amend Clause 9 of our Party Programme, we 
should consider our differences with such com- 
rades to be anything but a matter of principle! 

The only thing that matters is political clari- 
ty and theoretical soundness of our slogans. 

In verbal discussions on this question—the im- 
portance of which nobody will deny, especially 
now, in view of the war—we have met the fol- 
lowing argument (we have not come across it in 
the press): a@ protest against a known evil does 
not necessarily mean recognition of a positive 
concept that precludes the evil. This is obviously 
an unfounded argument and, apparently, as such 
has not been reproduced in the press. If a socia- 
list party declares that it is “against the forcible 


* See Lenin, Coll. Corks, Vol. 22, p. 147.—Ed. 
** Karl Radek formulated this as “against old and new an- 
nexations” in one of his articles in Berner Tagwacht. 
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retention of an oppressed nation within the fron- 
tiers of the annexing state,” it is thereby commit- 
ted to renounce retention by force when it comes 
to power. 

We do not for one moment doubt that if Hin- 
denburg were to accomplish the semi-conquest of 
Russia tomorrow and this semi-conquest were to 
be expressed by the appearance of a new Polish 
state (in connection with the desire of Britain and 
France to weaken tsarism somewhat), something 
that is quite “practicable” from the standpoint 
of the economic laws of capitalism and imperia- 
lism, and if, the day after tomorrow, the socialist 
revolution were to be victorious in Petrograd, 
Berlin, and Warsaw, the Polish socialist govern- 
ment, like the Russian and German socialist go- 
vernments, would renounce the “forcible reten- 
tion” of, say, the Ukrainians, “within the fron- 
tiers of the Polish state.” If there were members 
of the Gazeta Robotnicza Editorial Board in that 
government they would no doubt sacrifice their 
“theses”, thereby disproving the “theory” that 
“the right of self-determination is not applicable 
to a socialist society”. If we thought otherwise 
we should not put a comradely discussion with 
the Polish Social-Democrats on the agenda but 
would rather conduct a ruthless struggle against 
them as chauvinists. 

Suppose I were to go out into the streets of 
any European city and make a public “protest”, 
which I then published in the press, against my 
not being permitted to purchase a man as a sla- 
ve. There is no doubt that people would have the 
right to regard me as a slave-owner, a champion 
of the principle, or system, if you like of slavery. 
No one would be fooled by the fact that my 
sympathies with slavery were expressed in the 
negative form of a protest and not in a positive 
form (“I am for slavery”). A political “protest” 
is quite the equivalent of a political programme; 
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this is so obvious that one feels rather awkward 
at having to explain it. In any case, we are firm- 
ly convinced that on the part of the Zimmer- 
wald Left, at any rate—we do not speak of the 
Zimmerwald group as a whole since it contains 
Martov and other Kautskyites—we shall not meet 
with any “protest” if we say that in the Third 
International there will be no place for people 
capable of separating a political protest from a 
political programme, of counterposing the one to 
the other, etc. 

Not wishing to haggle over words, we take 
the liberty of expressing the sincere hope that the 
Polish Social-Democrats will try soon to formu- 
late, officially, their proposal to delete Clause 9 
from our Party Programme (which is also theirs) 
and also from the Programme of the Internatio- 
nal (the resolution of the 1896 London Congress), 
as well as their own definition of the relevant 
political concepts of “old and new annexations” 
and of “the forcible retention of an oppressed 
nation within the frontiers of the annexing 
state”’. 

Let us now turn to the next question. 


4. FOR OR AGAINST ANNEXATIONS? 


In § 3 of Part One of their theses the Polish 
comrades declare very definitely that they are 
against any kind of annexation. Unfortunately, 
in § 4 of the same part we find an assertion that 
must be considered annexationist. It opens with 
the following... how can it be put more delica- 
tely?... the following strange phrase: 

“The starting-point of Social-Democracy’s 
struggle against annexations, against the forcible 
retention of oppressed nations within the fron- 
tiers of the annexing state is renunciation of any 
defence of the fatherland (the authors’ italics), 
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which, in the era of imperialism, is defence of 
the rights of one’s own bourgeoisie to oppress 
and plunder foreign peoples...” 

What’s this? How is it put? 

“The starting-point ot the struggle against 
annexations is renunciation of any defence of the 
fatherland...” But any national war and any 
national revolt can be called “defence of the fa- 
therland” and, until now, has been generally re- 
cognised as such! We are against annexations, 
but... we mean by this that we are against the 
annexed waging a war for their liberation from 
those who have annexed them, that we are aga- 
inst the annexed revolting to liberate themselves 
from those who have annexed them! Isn’t that 
an annexationist declaration? 

The authors of the theses motivate their... 
strange assertion by saying that “in the era of 
imperialism” defence of the fatherland amounts 
to defence of the right of one’s own bourgeoisie 
to oppress foreign peoples. This, however, is 
true only in respect of an imperialist war, i.e., in 
respect of a war between imperialist powers or 
groups of powers, when both belligerents not on- 
ly oppress “foreign peoples” but are fighting a 
war to decide who shall have a greater share in 
oppressing foreign peoples! 

The authors seem to present the question of 
“defence of the fatherland” very differently from 
the way it is presented by our Party. We renoun- 
ce “defence of the fatherland”’in an imperialist 
war. This is said as clearly as it can be in the 
Manifesto of our Party’s Central Committee and 
in the Berne resolutions * reprinted in the pam- 
phlet Socialism and War, which has been pub- 
lished both in German and French. We stressed 
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this twice in our theses (footnotes to Sections 4 
and 6).* The authors of the Polish theses seem 
to renounce defence of the fatherland in general, 
i.e., for a national war as well, believing, per- 
haps, that in the “era of imperialism” national 
wars are impossible. We say “perhaps” because 
the Polish comrades have not expressed this view 
in their theses. 

Such a view is clearly expressed in the theses 
of the German Internationale group and in the 
Junius pamphlet which is dealt with in a spe- 
cial article. ** In addition to what is said there, 
let us note that the national revolt of an annexed 
region or country against the annexing country 
may be called precisely a revolt and not a war 
(we have heard this objection made and, there- 
fore, cite it here, although we do not think this 
terminological dispute a serious one). In any case, 
hardly anybody would risk denying that anne- 
xed Belgium, Serbia, Galicia and Armenia would 
call their “revolt” against those who annexed 
them “defence of the fatherland” and would do 
so in all justice. It looks as if the Polish com- 
rades are against this type of revolt on the gro- 
unds that there is also a bourgeoisie in these 
annexed countries which also oppresses foreign 
peoples or, more exactly, could oppress them, sin- 
ce the question is one of the “right to oppress”. 
Consequently, the given war or revolt is not 
assessed on the strength of its real social content 
(the struggle of an oppressed nation for its li- 
beration trom the oppressor nation) but the pos- 
sible exercise of the “right to oppress” by a bour- 
geoisie which is at present itself oppressed. If 
Belgium, let us say, is annexed by Germany in 
1917, and in 1918 revolts to secure her liberation, 


*Sce Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, pp. 149 and 150.— 
Ed. 
** See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 305.—Ed. 
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the Polish comrades will be against her revolt 
on the grounds that the Belgian bourgeoisie pos- 
sess “the right to oppress foreign peoples”! 

There is nothing Marxist or even revolutiona- 
ry in this argument. If we do not want to betray 
socialism we must support every revolt against 
our chief enemy, the bourgeoisie of the big states, 
provided it is not the revolt of a reactionary 
class. By refusing to support the revolt of anne- 
xed regions we become, objectively, annexation- 
ists. It is precisely in the “era of imperialism,” 
which is the era of nascent social revolution, that 
the proletariat will today give especially vigo- 
rous support to any revolt of the annexed regions 
so that tomorrow, or simultaneously, it may at- 
tack the bourgeoisie of the “great” power that is 
weakened by the revolt. 

The Polish comrades, however, go further in 
their annexationism. They are not only against 
any revolt by the annexed regions; they are aga- 
inst any restoration of their independence, even 
a peaceful one! Listen to this: 

“Social-Democracy, rejecting all responsibili- 
ty for the consequences of the policy of oppres- 
sion pursued by imperialism, and conducting the 
sharpest struggle against them, does not by any 
means favour the erection of new frontier posts 
in Europe or the re-erection of those swept away 
by imperialism” (the authors’ italics). 

Today “imperialism has swept away the fron- 
tier posts’ between Germany and Belgium and 
between Russia and Galicia. International Social- 
Democracy, if you please, ought to be against 
their re-erection in general, whatever the means. 
In 1905, “in the era of imperialism”, when Nor- 
way’s autonomous Diet proclaimed her secession 
from Sweden, and Sweden’s war against Norway, 
as preached by the Swedish reactionaries, did not 
take place, what with the resistance of the Swe- 
dish workers and the international imperialist si- 
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tuation—Social-Democracy ought to have been 
against Norway’s secession, since it undoubtedly 
meant “the erection of new frontier posts in 
Europe”! ! 

This is downright annexationism. There is no 
need to refute it because it refutes itself. No so- 
cialist party would risk taking this stand: “We 
oppose annexations in general but we sanction 
annexations for Europe or tolerate them once 
they have been made’... 

We need deal only with the theoretical sour- 
ces of the error that has led our Polish comrades 
to such a patent... “impossibility”. We shall say 
further on why there is no reason to make excep- 
tions for “Europe”. The following two phrases 
from the theses will explain the other sources of 
the error: 

“Wherever the wheel of imperialism has rol- 
led over and crushed an already formed capital- 
ist state, the political and economic concentration 
of the capitalist world, paving the way for so- 
cialism, takes place in the brutal form of imperia- 
list oppression. . .” 

This justification of annexations is not Marx- 
ism but Struveism. Russian Social-Democrats who 
remember the 1890s in Russia have a good know- 
ledge of this manner of distorting Marxism, 
which is common to Struve, Cunow, Legien and 
Co. In another of the theses (II, 3) of the Polish 
comrades we read the following, specifically about 
the German Struveists, the so-called “social-im- 
perialists”’ : 

(The slogan of self-determination) “provides 
the social-imperialists with an opportunity, by de- 
monstrating the illusory nature of that slogan, 
to represent our struggle against national oppres- 
sion as historically unfounded _ sentimentality, 
thereby undermining the faith of the proletariat 
in the scientific validity of the Social-Democratic 
programme...” 
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This means that the authors consider the po- 
sition of the German Struveists “scientific”! Our 
congratulations. 

One “trifle”, however, brings down this amaz- 
ing argument which threatens to show that the 
Lensches, Cunows and Parvuses are right in com- 
parison to us: it is that the Lensches are consis- 
tent people in their own way and in issue No. 8-9 
of the chauvinist German Glocke—we deliberate- 
ly quoted it in our theses—Lensch demonstrates 
stmullaneously both the “scientific invalidity” of 
the self-determination slogan (the Polish Social- 
Democrats apparently believe that this argument 
of Lensch’s is irrefutable, as can be seen from 
their arguments in the theses we have quoted) 
and the “scientific invalidity” of the slogan aga- 
inst annexations!! 

For Lensch had an excellent understanding of 
that simple truth which we pointed out to those 
Polish colleagues who showed no desire to reply 
to our statement: there is no difference “either 
political or economic’, or even logical, between 
the “recognition” of self-determination and the 
“protest” against annexations. If the Polish com- 
rades regard the arguments of the Lensches aga- 
inst self-determination to be irrefutable, there is 
one fact that has to be accepted: the Lensches 
also use all these arguments to oppose the strug- 
gle against annexations. 

The theoretical error that underlies all the 
arguments of our Polish colleagues has led them 
to the point of becoming inconsistent annexation- 
isls. 


5. WHY ARE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS AGAINST AN- 


NEXATIONS? 


In our view the answer is obvious: because 
annexation violates the self-determination of na- 
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tions, or, in other words, is a form of national 
oppression. 

In the view of the Polish Social-Democrats 
there have to be special explanations of why we 
are against annexations, and it is these (I, 3 in 
the theses) that inevitably enmesh the authors in 
a further series of contradictions. 

They produce two reasons to “justify” our 
opposition to annexation (the “scientifically va- 
lid” arguments of the Lensches notwithstanding): 

First: “To the assertion that annexations in 
Europe are essential for the military security of 
a victorious imperialist state, the Social-Democ- 
rats counterpose the fact that annexations only 
serve to sharpen antagonisms, thereby increasing 
the danger of war...” 

This is an inadequate reply to the Lensches 
because their chief argument is not that annexa- 
tions are a military necessity but that they are 
economically progressive and under imperialism 
mean concentration. Where is the logic if the Po- 
lish Social-Democrats in the same breath recog- 
nise the progressive nature of such a concentra- 
tion, refusing to re-erect frontier posts in Europe 
that have been swept away by imperialism, and 
protest against annexations? 

Furthermore, the danger of what wars is in- 
creased by annexations? Not imperialist wars, 
because they have other causes; the chief antago- 
nisms in the present imperialist war are undoub- 
tedly those between Germany and Britain, and 
between Germany and Russia. These antagonisms 
have nothing to do with annexations. It is the 
danger of national wars and national revolts that 
is increased. But how can one declare national 
wars to be impossible in “the era of imperia- 
lism,” on the one hand, and then speak of the 
“danger” of national wars, on the other? This is 
not logical. 

The second argument: Annexations “create 
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a gulf between the proletariat of the ruling na- 
tion and that of the oppressed nation... the pro- 
letariat of. the oppressed nation would unite with 
its bourgeoisie and regard the proletariat of the 
ruling nation as its enemy. Instead of the prole- 
tariat waging an international class struggle aga- 
inst the international bourgeoisie it would be split 
and ideologically corrupted. . .” 

We fully agree with these arguments. But is 
it logical to put forwards simultaneously two ar- 
guments on the same question which cancel each 
other out. In § 3 of the first part of the theses 
we find the above arguments that regard annexa- 
tions as causing a split in the proletariat, and 
next to it, in § 4 we are told that we must oppose 
the annulment of annexations already effected in 
Europe and favour “the education of the working 
masses of the oppressed and the oppressor na- 
tions in a spirit of solidarity in struggle.” If 
the annulment of annexations is reactionary “sen- . 
timentality”, annexations must not be said to 
create a “gulf” between sections of the 
“proletariat” and cause a “split”, but should, 
on the contrary, be regarded as a condition for 
the bringing together of the proletariat of diffe- 
rent nations. 

We say: In order that we may. have the 
strength to accomplish the socialist revolution and 
overthrow the bourgeoisie, the workers must 
unite more closely and this close union is promoted 
by the struggle for self-determination, i.e., the 
struggle against annexations, We are consistent. 
But the Polish comrades who say that European 
annexations are “non-annullable” and _ national 
wars, “impossible”, defeat themselves by con- 
tending “against” annexations with the use of ar- 
guments about national wars! These arguments 
are to the effect that annexations hamper the 
drawing together and fusion of workers of dif- 
ferent nations! 
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In other words, the Polish Social-Democrats, 
in order to contend against annexations, have to 
draw for arguments on the theoretical stock they 
themselves reject in principle. 

The question of colonies makes this even more 


obvious. 


6. IS IT RIGHT TO CONTRAST “EUROPE” WITH 
THE COLONIES IN THE PRESENT QUESTION? 


Our theses say that the demand for the im- 
mediate liberation of the colonies is as “impra- 
cticable” (that is, it cannot be effected without a 
number of revolutions and is not stable without 
socialism) under capitalism as the self-determina- 
tion of nations, the election of civil servants by 
the people, the democratic republic, and so on— 
and, furthermore, that the demand for the libe- 
ration of the colonies is nothing more than “the 
recognition of the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation.” 

The Polish comrades have not answered a sin- 
gle one of these arguments. They have tried to 
differentiate between “Europe” and the colonies. 
For Europe alone they become inconsistent an- 
nexationists by refusing to annul any annexa- 
tions once these have been made. As for the co- 
lonies, they demand unconditionally: “Get out 
of the colonies!” 

Russian socialists must put forward the de- 
mand: “Get out of Turkestan, Khiva, Bukhara, 
etc.”, but, it is alleged, they would be guilty of 
“utopianism’, “unscientific sentimentality” and so 
on if they demanded a similar freedom of seces- 
sion for Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, etc. Bri- 
tish socialists must demand: “Get out of Africa, 
India, Australia,” but not out of Ireland. What 
are the theoretical grounds for a distinction that 
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is so patently false? This question cannot be eva- 
ded. 

The chief “ground” of those opposed to self- 
determination is its “impracticability”. The same 
idea, with a nuance, is expressed in the reference 
to “economic and political concentration”. 

Obviously, concentration also comes about 
with the annexation of colonies. There was for- 
merly an economic distinction between the colo- 
nies and the European peoples—at least, the ma- 
jority of the latter—the colonies having been 
drawn into commodity exchange but not into ca- 
pitalist production. Imperialism changed this. Im- 
perialism is, among other things, the export of 
capital. Capitalist production is being transplan- 
ted to the colonies at an ever increasing rate. 
They cannot be extricated from dependence on 
European finance capital. From the military 
standpoint, as well as from the standpoint of ex- 
pansion, the separation of the colonies is practi- 
cable, as a general rule, only under socialism; un- 
der capitalism it is practicable only by way of 
exception or at the cost of a series of revolt 
and revolutions both in the colonies and the met- 
ropolitan countries. 

The greater part of the dependent nations in 
Europe are capitalistically more developed than 
the colonies (though not all, the exceptions being 
the Albanians and many non-Russian peoples in 
Russia). But it is just this that generates greater 
resistance to national oppression and annexations! 
Precisely because of this, the development of ca- 
pitalism is more secure in Europe under any poli- 
tical conditions, including those of separation, 
than in the colonies... “There”, the Polish com- 
rades say about the colonies (I, 4), “capitalism is 
still confronted with the task of developing the 
productive forces independently...” This is even 
more noticeable in Europe: capitalism is undoub- 
tedly developing the productive forces more vigo- 
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rously, rapidly and independently in Poland, Fin- 
land, the Ukraine and Alsace than in India, Tur- 
kestan, Egypt and other straightforward colonies. 
In a commodity-producing society, no indepen- 
dent development, or development of any sort 
whatsoever, is possible without capital. In Europe 
the dependent nations have both their own capi- 
tal and easy access to it on a wide range of 
terms. The colonies have no capital of their own, 
or none to speak of, and under finance capital 
no colony can obtain any except on terms of po- 
litical submission. What then, in face of all this, 
is the significance of the demand to liberate the 
colonies immediately and unconditionally? Is it 
not clear that it is more “utopian” in the vulgar, 
caricature—‘‘Marxist”’ sense of the word, “utopi- 
an’, in the sense in which it is used by the Stru- 
ves, Lensches, Cunows, with the Polish comra- 
des unfortunately following in their footsteps? 
Any deviation from the ordinary, the common- 
place, as well as everything that is revolutionary, 
is here labelled “utopianism”. But revolutionary 
movements of all kinds—including national mo- 
vements—are more possible, more practicable, 
more stubborn, more conscious and more difficult 
to defeat in Europe than they are in the colonies. 

‘Socialism, say the Polish comrades (I, 3), 
“will be able to give the underdeveloped peoples 
of the colonies wnselfish cultural aid without rul- 
ing over them”. This is perfectly true. But what 
grounds are there for supposing that a great na- 
tion, a great state that goes over to socialism, 
will not be able to attract a small, oppressed Eu- 
ropean nation by means of “unselfish cultural 
aid”? It is the freedom to secede “granted” to 
the colonies by the Polish Social-Democrats that 
will attract the small but cultured and politically 
exacling oppressed nations of Europe to union 
with great socialist states, because under social- 
ism a great state will mean so many hours less 
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work a day and so much more pay a day. The 
masses of working people, as they liberate them- 
selves from the bourgeois yoke, will gravitate 
irresistibly towards union and integration with 
the great, advanced socialist nations for the sake 
of that “cultural aid”, provided yesterday’s op- 
pressors do not infringe on the long-oppressed 
nations’ highly developed democratic feeling of 
self-respect, and provided they are granted equa- 
lity in everything, including state construction, 
that is, experience in organising “their own”’ sta- 
te. Under capitalism this “experience” means 
war, isolation, seclusion, and the narrow egoism 
of the small privileged nations (Holland, Swit- 
zerland). Under socialism the working people 
themselves will nowhere consent to seclusion me- 
rely for the above-mentioned purely economic 
motives, while the variety of political forms, free- 
dom to secede, and experience in state organisa- 
tion—there will be all this until the state in all 
its forms withers away—will be the basis of a 
prosperous cultured life and an earnest that the 
nations will draw closer together and integrate at 
an ever faster pace. 

By setting the colonies aside and contrasting 
them to Europe the Polish comrades step into a 
contradiction which immediately brings down the 
whole of their fallacious argument. 


7. MARXISM OR PROUDHONISM? 


By way of an exception, our Polish comrades 
parry our reference to Marx’s attitude towards 
the separation of Ireland directly and not indi- 
rectly. What is their objection? References to 
Marx’s position from 1848 to 1871, they say, are 
“not of the slightest value”. The argument ad- 
vanced in support of this unusually irate and per- 
emptory assertion is that “at one and the same 
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time” Marx opposed the strivings for indepen- 
dence of the “Czechs, South Slavs, etc.” *” 

The argument is so very irate because it is so 
very unsound. According to the Polish Marxists, 
Marx was simply a muddlehead who “in one 
breath” said contradictory things! This is altoget- 
her untrue, and it is certainly not Marxism. It is 
precisely the demand for “concrete” analysis, 
which our Polish comrades insist on, Dut do not 
themselves apply, that makes it necessary for us 
to investigate whether Marx’s different attitudes 
towards different concrete “national” movements 
did not spring from one and the same socialist 
outlook. 

Marx is known to have favoured Polish inde- 
pendence in the interests of European democracy 
in its struggle against the power and influence— 
or, it might be said, against the omnipotence and 
predominating reactionary influence—of tsarism. 
That this attitude was correct was most clearly 
and practically demonstrated in 1849, when the 
Russian serf army crushed the national liberation 
and revolutionary-democratic rebellion in Hun- 
gary. From that time until Marx’s death, and 
even later, until 1890, when there was a danger 
that tsarism, allied with France, would wage a 
reactionary war against a non-imperialist and 
nationally independent Germany, Engels stood 
first and foremost for a struggle against tsarism. 
It was for this reason, and exclusively for this 
reason, that Marx and Engels were opposed to 
the national movement of the Czechs and South 
Slavs. A simple reference to what Marx and En- 
gels wrote in 1848 and 1849 will prove to anyone 
who is interested in Marxism in real earnest and 
not merely for the purpose of brushing Marxism 
aside, that Marx and Engels at that time drew 
a clear and definite distinction between “whole 
reactionary nations” serving as “Russian out- 
posts” in Europe, and “revolutionary nations”, 
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namely, the Germans, Poles and Magyars. This 
is a fact. And it was indicated at the time with 
incontrovertible truth: in 1848 revolutionary na- 
tions fought for liberty, whose principal enemy 
was tsarism, whereas the Czechs, etc., were in 
fact reactionary nations, and outposts of tsarism. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from this con- 
crete example which must be analysed concretely 
if there is any desire to be true to Marxism? Only 
this: (1) that the interests of the liberation of a 
number of big and very big nations in Europe 
rate higher than the interests of the movement 
for liberation of small nations; (2) that the de- 
mand for democracy must not be considered in 
isolation but on a European—today we should say 
a world—scale. 

That is all there is to it. There is no hint of 
any repudiation of that elementary socialist prin- 
ciple which the Poles forget but to which Marx 
was always faithful—that no nation can be free 
if it oppresses other nations. If the concrete situ- 
ation which confronted Marx when tsarism domi- 
nated international politics were to repeat itself, 
for instance, in the form of a few nations start- 
ing a socialist revolution (as a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution was started in Europe in 1848), 
and other nations serving as the chief bulwarks 
of bourgeois reaction—then we too would have 
to be in favour of a revolutionary war against 
the latter, in favour of “crushing” them, in favo- 
ur of destroying all their outposts, no matter what 
small-nation movements arose in them. Consequ- 
ently, instead of rejecting any examples of 
Marx’s tactics—this would mean professing Marx- 
ism while abandoning it in practice—we must 
analyse them concretely and draw invaluable les- 
sons for the future. The several demands of de- 
mocracy, including self-determination, are not an 
absolute, but only a small part of the general- 
democratic (now: general-socialist) world move- 
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ment. In individual concrete cases, the part may 
contradict the whole; if so, it must be rejected. It 
is possible that the republican movement in one 
country may be merely an instrument of the cle- 
rical or financial-monarchist intrigues of other 
countries; if so, we must mot support this particu- 
lar, concrete movement, but it would be ridicu- 
lous to delete the demand for a republic from 
the programme of international Social-Democracy 
on these grounds. 

In what way has the concrete situation chan- 
ged between the periods of 1848-71 and 1898- 
1916 (I take the most important landmarks of 
imperialism as a period: from the Spanish-Ame- 
rican imperialist war to the European imperialist 
war)? Tsarism has manifestly and indisputably 
ceased to be the chief mainstay of reaction, first, 
because it is supported by international finance 
capital, particularly French, and, secondly, be- 
cause of 1905. At that time the system of big na- 
tional states—the democracies of Europe—was 
bringing democracy and socialism to the world in 
spite of tsarism.* Marx and Engels did not live 
to see the period of imperialism. The system now 
is a handful of imperialist “Great” Powers (five 


* Ryazanov has published in Griinberg’s Archives of the 
History of Socialism (1916, I) a very interesting article by 
Engels on the Polish question, written in 1866. Engels 
emphasises that the proletariat must recognise the political 
independence and “self-determination” (“right to dispose 
of itself” [These words are in English in the original.— 
Ed.|) of the great, major nations of Europe, and points 
to the absurdity of the “principle of nationalities” (parti- 
cularly in its Bonapartist application), i.e., of placing any 
small nation on the same level as these big ones. “And 
as to Russia,” says Engels, “she could only be mentioned 
as the dcetainer of an immense amount of stolen property 
[i.c., oppressed nations) which would have to be disgor- 
ged on the day of reckoning.” * Both Bonapartism and 
tsarism utilise the small nation movements for their own 
benefit, against European democracy. 
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or six in number), each oppressing other nations: 
and this oppression is a source for artificially re- 
tarding the collapse of capitalism, and artificially 
supporting opportunism and social-chauvinism in 
the imperialist nations which dominate the world. 
At that time, West-European democracy, liberat- 
ing the big nations, was opposed to tsarism, which 
used certain small-nation movements for reactio- 
nary ends. Today, the socialist proletariat, split 
into chauvinists, “social-imperialists’, on the one 
hand, and revolutionaries, on the other, is con- 
fronted by an alliance of tsarist imperialism and 
advanced capitalist, European, imperialism, which 
is based on their common oppression of a num- 
ber of nations. 

Such are the concrete changes that have taken 
place in the situation, and it is just these that 
the Polish Social-Democrats ignore, in spite of 
their promise to be concrete! Hence the concrete 
change in the application of the same social prin- 
ciples: formerly the main thing was to fight “aga- 
inst tsarism” (and against certain small-nation 
movements that if was using for undemocratic 
ends), and for the greater revolutionary peoples 
of the West; the main thing today is to stand 
against the united, aligned front of the imperial- 
ist powers, the imperialist bourgeoisie and the 
social-imperialists, and for the utilisation of all 
national movements against imperialism for the 
purposes of the socialist revolution. The more 
purely proletarian the struggle against the general 
imperialist front now is, the more vital, obvious- 
ly, is the internationalist principle: “No nation 
can be free if it oppresses other nations”. 

In the name of their doctrinaire concept of 
social revolution, the Proudhonists ignored the in- 
ternational role of Poland and brushed aside the 
national movements. Equally doctrinaire is the 
attitude of the Polish Social-Democrats, who 
break up the international front of struggle aga- 
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inst the social-imperialists, and (objectively) help 
the latter by their vacillations on the question of 
annexations. For it is precisely the international 
front of proletarian struggle that has changed in 
relation to the concrete position of the small na- 
tions: at that time (1848-71) the small nations 
were important as the potential allies either of 
“Western democracy” and the revolutionary na- 
tions, or of tsarism; now (1898-1914) that is no 
longer so; today they are important as one of 
the nutritive media of the parasitism and, con- 
sequently, the social-imperialism of the “domi- 
nant nations’. The important thing is not whether 
one-fiftieth or one-hundredth of the small na- 
tions are liberated before the socialist revolution, 
but the fact that in the epoch of imperialism, 
owing to objective causes, the proletariat has 
been split into two international camps, one of 
which has been corrupted by the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the deminant-nation bourgeoi- 
sie—obtained, among other things, from the 
double or triple exploitation of small nations— 
while the other cannot liberate itself without li- 
berating the small nations, without educating the 
masses in an anti-chauvinist, i.e., anti-annexation- 
ist, i.e., ““self-determinationist”, spirit. 

This, the most important aspect of the ques- 
tion, is ignored by our Polish comrades, who do 
not view things from the key position in the 
epoch of imperialism, the standpoint of the divi- 
sion of the international proletariat into two 
camps. 

Here are some other concrete examples of 
their Proudhonism: (1) their attitude to the Irish 
rebellion of 1916, of which later; (2) the declara- 
tion in the theses (II, 3, end of § 3) that the slo- 
gan of socialist revolution “must not be oversha- 
dowed by anything”. The idea that the slogan of 
socialist revolution can be “overshadowed” by 
linking it up with a consistently revolutionary 
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position on all questions, including the national 
question, is certainly profoundly anti-Marxist. 

The Polish Social-Democrats consider our 
programme “national-reformist”. Compare these 
two practical proposals: (1) for autonomy (Po- 
lish theses, III, 4), and (2) for freedom to secede. 
It is in this, and in this alone, that our program- 
mes differ! And is it not clear that it is precisely 
the first programme that is reformist and not the 
second? A reformist change is one which leaves 
intact the foundations of the power of the ruling 
class and is merely a concession leaving its po- 
wer unimpaired. A revolutionary change under- 
mines the foundations of power. A reformist na- 
tional programme does not abolish all the privi- 
leges of the ruling nation; it does noé establish 
complete equality; it does mot abolish national 
oppression in all its forms. An “autono- 
mous” nation does not enjoy rights equal to 
those of the “ruling” nation; our Polish comrades 
could not have failed to notice this had they not 
(like our old Economists) obstinately avoided ma- 
king an analysis of political concepts and cate- 
gories. Until 1905 autonomous Norway, as a 
part of Sweden, enjoyed the widest autonomy, 
but she was not Sweden’s equal. Only by her free 
secession was her equality manifested in practice 
and proved (and let us add in parenthesis that 
it was this free secession that created the basis 
for a more intimate and more democratic asso- 
ciation, founded on equality of rights). As long 
as Norway was merely autonomous, the Swedish 
aristocracy had one additional privilege; and se- 
cession did not “mitigate” this privilege (the es- 
sence of reformism lies in mmiligating an evil and 
not in destroying it), but eliminated it altogether 
(the principal criterion of the revolutionary cha- 
racter of a programme). 

Incidentally, autonomy, as a reform, differs 
in principle from freedom to secede, as a revolu- 
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tionary measure. This is unquestionable. But as 
everyone knows, in practice a reform is often 
merely a step towards revolution. It is autonomy 
that enables a nation forcibly retained within the 
boundaries of a given state to crystallise into a 
nation, to gather, assess and organise its forces, 
and to select the most opportune moment for a 
declaration... in the “Norwegian” spirit: We, 
the autonomous diet of such-and-such a nation, 
or of such-and-such a territory, declare that the 
Emperor of all the Russias has ceased to be King 
of Poland, etc. The usual “objection” to this is 
that such questions are decided by wars and 
not by declarations. True: in the vast majority 
of cases they are decided by wars (just as ques- 
tions of the form of government of big states are 
decided, in the vast majority of cases, only by 
wars and revolutions). However, it would do no 
harm to reflect whether such an “objection” to 
the political programme of a revolutionary party 
is logical. Are we opposed to wars and revolu- 
tions for what is just and beneficial to the pro- 
letariat, for democracy and socialism? 

“But we cannot be in favour of a war be- 
tween great nations, in favour of the slaughter 
of twenty million people for the sake of the pro- 
blematical liberation of a small nation with a 
population of perhaps ten or twenty millions!” 
Of course not! And it does not mean that we 
throw complete national equality out of our Pro- 
gramme; it means that the democratic interests 
of one country must be subordinated to the de- 
mocratic interests of several and all countries. 
Let us assume that between two great monarchies 
there is a little monarchy whose kinglet is 
“bound” by blood and other ties to the monarchs 
of both neighbouring countries. Let us further as- 
sume that the declaration of a republic in the 
little country and the expulsion of zts monarch 
would in practice lead to a war between the 
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two neighbouring big countries for the restoration 
of that or another monarch in the little country. 
There is no doubt that all international Social- 
Democracy, as well as the really internationalist 
section of Social-Democracy in the little country, 
would be against substituting a republic for the 
monarchy in this case. The substitution of a re- 
public for a monarchy is not an absolute, but one 
of the democratic demands, subordinate to the 
interests of democracy (and still more, of course, 
to those of the socialist proletariat) as a whole. 
A case like this would in all probability not give 
rise to the slightest disagreement among Social- 
Democrats in any country. But if any Social-De- 
mocrat were to propose on these grounds that 
the demand for a republic be deleted altogether 
from the programme of international Socialist- 
Democracy, he would certainly be regarded as 
quite mad. He would be told that after all one 
must not forget the elementary logical difference 
between the general and the particular. 

This example brings us, from a somewhat 
different angle, to the question of the internatio- 
nalist education of the working class. Can such 
education — on the necessity and urgent impor- 
tance of which differences of opinion among the 
Zimmerwald Left are inconceivable—be concre- 
tely identical in great, oppressor nations and in 
small, oppressed nations, in annexing nations and 
in annexed nations? 

Obviously not. The way to the common 
goal—complete equality, the closest association 
and the eventual amalgamation of all nations— 
obviously runs along different routes in each 
concrete case, as, let us say, the way to a point in 
the centre of this page runs left from one edge 
and right, from the opposite edge. If a Social- 
Democrat from a great, oppressing, annexing na- 
tion, while advocating the amalgamation of na- 
tions in general, were for one moment to forget 
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that “his” Nicholas II, “his” Wilhelm, George, 
Poincaré, etc., also stand for amalgamation with 
small nations (by means of annexation)—Nicho- 
las II for “amalgamation” with Galicia, Wil- 
helm II for “amalgamation” with Belgium, etc.— 
such a Social-Democrat would be a ridiculous 
doctrinaire in theory and an abettor of imperial- 
ism in practice. 

In the internationalist education of the work- 
ers of the oppressor countries, emphasis must ne- 
cessarily be laid on their advocating freedom for 
the oppressed countries to secede and their figh- 
ting for it. Without this there can be vo interna- 
tionalism. It is our right and duty to treat every 
Social-Democrat of an oppressor nation who 
fails to conduct such propaganda as a scoundrel 
and an imperialist. This is an absolute demand, 
even where the chance of secession being possible 
and “practicable” before the introduction of so- 
cialism is only one in a thousand. 


It is our duty to teach the workers to be “in- 
different” to national distinctions. There is no 
doubt about that. But it must not be the indiffe- 
rence of the annexationists. A member of an op- 
pressor nation must be “indifferent” to whether 
small nations belong to his state or to a neigh- 
bouring state, or to themselves, according 
to where their sympathies lie: without such 
“indifference” he is mot a  Social-Demo- 
crat. To be an internationalist Social-Democ- 
rat one must not think only of one’s own 
nation, but place above it the interests of all na- 
tions, their common liberty and equality. Every- 
one accepts this in “theory” but displays an an- 
nexationist indifference in practice. There is the 
root of the evil. 

On the other hand, a Social-Democrat from 
a small nation must emphasise in his agitation 
the second word of our general formula: “vo- 
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luntary integration” of nations. He may, without 
failing in his duties as an internationalist, be in 
favour of both the political independence of his 
nation and its integration with the neighbouring 
state of X, Y, Z, etc. But in all cases he must 
fight against small-nation narrow-mindedness 
seclusion and isolation, consider the whole and 


the general, subordinate the particular to the ge- 
neral interest. 


People who have not gone into the question 
thoroughly think that it is “contradictory” for 
the Social-Democrats of oppressor nations to in- 
sist on the “freedom to secede”, while Social-De- 
mocrats of oppressed nations insist on the “free- 
dom to integrate”. However, a little reflection 
will show that there is not, and cannot be, any 
other road to internationalism and the amalga- 
mation of nations, any other road from the given 
situation to this goal. 


And now we come to the specific position of 
Dutch and Polish Social-Democrats. 


8. THE SPECIFIC AND THE GENERAL IN THE PO- 
SITION OF THE DUTCH AND POLISH SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRAT INTERNATIONALISTS 


There is not the slightest doubt that the Dutch 
and Polish Marxists who oppose self-determina- 
tion are among the best revolutionary and inter- 
nationalist elements in international Social-De- 
mocracy. How can it be then that their theoreti- 
cal arguments as we have scen, are a mass of er- 
rors? There is not a single correct general argu- 
ment, nothing but imperialist Economism! 


It is not at all due to the especially bad sub- 
jective qualities of the Dutch and Polish comra- 
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des but to the specific objective conditions in their 
countries. Both countries are: (1) small and 
helpless in the present-day “system” of great 
powers; (2) both are geographically situated be- 
tween tremendously powerful imperialist plunde- 
rers engaged in the most bitter rivalry with each 
other (Britain and Germany; Germany and Rus- 
sia); (3) in both there are terribly strong memo- 
ries and traditions of the times when they them- 
selves were great powers: Holland was once a 
colonial power greater than England, Poland 
was more cultured and was a stronger great po- 
wer than Russia and Prussia; (4) to this day both 
retain their privileges consisting in the oppres- 
sion of other peoples: the Dutch bourgeois owns 
the very wealthy Dutch East Indies; the Polish 
landed proprietor oppresses the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian peasant; the Polish bourgeois, the 
Jew, etc. 

The particularity comprised in the combina- 
tion of these four points is not to be found in 
Ireland, Portugal (she was at one time annexed 
to Spain), Alsace, Norway, Finland, the Ukraine, 
the Lettish and Byelorussian territories or many 
others. And is this very peculiarity that is the 
real essence of the matter! When the Dutch and 
Polish Social-Democrats reason against self-de- 
termination, using general arguments, i1.e., those 
that concern imperialism in general, socialism in 
general, democracy in general, national oppres- 
sion in general, we may truly say that they wal- 
low in mistakes. But one has only to discard this 
obviously erroneous shell of general arguments 
and examine the essence of the question from the 
standpoint of the specific conditions obtaining in 
Holland and Poland for their particular position 
to become comprehensible and quite legitimate. 
It may be said, without any fear of sounding 
paradoxical, that when the Dutch and Polish 
Marxists battle against self-determination they 
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do not say quite what they mean ,or, to put it 
another way, mean quite what they say. * 

We have already quoted one example in our 
theses.** Gorter is against the self-determina- 
tion of his own country but in favour of self-de- 
termination for the Dutch East Indies, oppressed 
as they are by “his” nation! Is it any wonder 
that we see in him a more sincere international- 
ist and a fellow-thinker who is closer to us than 
those who recognise self-determination as ver- 
bally and hypocritically as Kautsky in Germany, 
and Trotsky and Martov in Russia? The general 
and fundamental principles of Marxism undoub- 
tedly imply the duty to struggle for the freedom 
to secede for nations that are oppressed by “one’s 
own” nation, but they certainly do not require 
the independence specifically of Holland to be 
made a matter of paramount importance—Hol- 
land, which suffers most from her narrow, cal- 
lous, selfish and stultifying seclusion: let the 
whole world burn, we stand aside from it all, 
“we” are satisfied with our old spoils and the 
rich “left-overs”’, the Indies, “we” are not con- 
cerned with anything else! 

Here is another example. Karl Radek, a Po- 
lish Social-Democrat, who has done particular- 
ly great service by his determined struggle for 
internationalism in German Social-Democracy 
since the outbreak of war, made a furious attack 
on self-determination in an article entitled “The 
Right of Nations to Self-Determination” (Licht- 
strahlen **— a Left Radical monthly prohibited 
by the Prussian censor, edited by J. Borchardt— 
1915, December 5, Third Year of Publication, 
No. 3). He quotes, incidentally, only Dutch and 


* Let us recall that all the Polish Social-Democrats recog- 
nised self-determination in general in their Zimmerwald 
declaration, although their formulation was slightly dif- 
ferent. 


*% See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 150. —Ed. 
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Polish authorities in his support and propounds, 
amongst others, the argument that self-determi- 
nation fosters the idea that “it is allegedly the 
duty of Social-Democrats to support any struggle 
for independence.” 

From the standpoint of general theory this 
argument is outrageous, because it is clearly il- 
logical: first, no democratic demand can fail to 
give rise to abuses, unless the specific is subordi- 
nated to the general; we are not obliged to sup- 
port either “any” struggle for independence or 
“any” republican or anti-clerical movement. Se- 
condly, zo formula for the struggle against na- 
tional oppression can fail to suffer from the same 
“shortcoming”. Radek himself in Berner Tag- 
wacht used the formula (1915, Issue 253): “Aga- 
inst old and new annexations.” Any Polish na- 
tionalist will legitimately “deduce” from this for- 
mula: “Poland is an annexment, I am against an- 
nexations, i.e., I am for the independence of Po- 
land.” Or I recall Rosa Luxemburg saying in an 
article written in 1908, * that the formula: “aga- 
inst national oppression” was quite adequate. But 
any Polish nationalist would say—and quite just- 
ly—that annexation is one of the forms of natio- 
nal oppression, consequently, etc. 

However, take Poland’s specific conditions in 
place of these general arguments: her indepen- 
dence today is “impracticable” without wars or 
revolutions. To be in favour of an all-European 
war merely for the sake of restoring Poland is 
to be a nationalist of the worst sort, and to place 
the interests of a small number of Poles above 
those of the hundreds of millions of people who 
suffer from war. Such, indeed, are the “Fracy” 
(the Right wing of the P.S.P.) °° who are social- 
ists only in word, and compared with whom the 
Polish Social-Democrats are a thousand times 
right. To raise the question of Poland’s indepen- 
dence today, with the existing alignment of the 
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neighbouring imperialists powers, is really to run 
after a will-o’-the-wisp, plunge into narrowmin- 
ded nationalism and forget the necessary premise 
of an all-European or at least a Russian and a 
German revolution. To have put forward in 
1908-14 freedom of coalition in Russia as an in- 
dependent slogan would also have meant run- 
ning after a will-o’-the-wisp, and would, objec- 
tively, have helped the Stolypin labour party 
(now the Potresov-Gvozdyov party, which, inci- 
dentally, is the same thing). But it would be 
madness to remove freedom of coalition in gene- 
ral from the programme of Social-Democracy! 

A third and, perhaps, the most important 
example. We read in the Polish theses (III, end 
of § 2) that the idea of an independent Polish 
buffer state is opposed on the grounds that it is 
an “inane utopia of small impotent groups. Put 
into effect, it would mean the creation of a tiny 
fragment of a Polish state that would be a mili- 
tary colony of one or another group of Great 
Powers, a plaything of their military or economic 
interests, an area exploited by foreign capital, 
and a battlefield in future wars. This is all very 
true when used as an argument against the slo- 
gan of Polish independence today, because even 
a revolution in Poland alone would change noth- 
ing and would only divert the attention of the 
masses in Poland from the main thing—the con- 
nection between their struggle and that of the 
Russian and German proletariat. It is not a pa- 
radox but a fact that today the Polish proletariat 
as such can help the cause of socialism and free- 
dom, including the freedom of Poland, only by 
joint strugge with the proletariat of the neighbour- 
ing countries, against the narrow Polish natio- 
nalists. The great historical service rendered by 
the Polish Social-Democrats in the struggle aga- 
inst the nationalists cannot possibly be denied. 

But these same arguments, which are true 
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from the standpoint of Poland’s specific condi- 
tions in the present epoch, are manifestly untrue 
in the general form in which they are presen- 
ted. So long as there are wars, Poland will al- 
ways remain a battlefield in wars between Ger- 
many and Russia, but this is no argument against 
greater political liberty (and, therefore, against 
political independence) in the periods between 
wars. The same applies to the arguments about 
exploitation by foreign capital and Poland’s role 
as a plaything of foreign interests. The Polish 
Social-Democrats cannot, at the moment, raise 
the slogan of Poland’s independence, for the Po- 
les, as proletarian internationalists, can do noth- 
ing about it without stooping, like the “Fracy”, 
to humble servitude to ome of the imperialist 
monarchies. But it is not indifferent to the Rus- 
sian and German workers whether Poland is in- 
dependent, or they take part in annexing her 
(and that would mean educating the Russian and 
German workers and peasants in the basest tur- 
pitude and their consent to play the part of exe- 
cutioner of other peoples). 

The situation is, indeed, bewildering but there 
is a way out in which all participants would re- 
main internationalists: the Russian and German 
Social-Democrats by demanding for Poland un- 
conditional “freedom to secede”; the Polish So- 
cial-Democrats by working for the unity of the 
proletarian struggle in both small and big coun- 
tries without putting forward the slogan of Po- 
lish independence for the given epoch or the gi- 
ven period. 


9. ENGELS’S LETTER TO KAUTSKY 


In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Poli- 
tics (Berlin, 1907), Kautsky who was then still a 
Marxist, published a letter written to him by 
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Engels, dated September 12, 1882, which is ex- 
tremely interesting in relation to the question un- 
der discussion. Here is the principal part of the 
letter. 

“In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the 
countries occupied by a European population— 
Canada, the Cape, Australia—will all become in- 
dependent; on the other hand, the countries in- 
habited by a native population, which are simply 
subjugated—India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portugu- 
ese and Spanish possessions—must be taken over 
for the time being by the proletariat and led as 
rapidly as possible towards independence. How 
this process will develop is difficult to say. India 
will perhaps, indeed very probably, make a re- 
volution, and as a proletariat in process of self- 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, 
it would have to be allowed to run its course; it 
would not pass off without all sorts of destruc- 
tion, of course, but that sort of thing is insepara- 
ble from all revolutions. The same might also 
take place elsewhere, e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, 
and would certainly be the best thing for us. We 
shall have enough to do at home. Once Europe 
is reorganised, and North America, that will fur- 
nish such colossal power and such an example 
that the semi-civilised countries will of themsel- 
ves follow in their wake; economic needs, if any- 
thing, will see to that. But as to what social and 
political phases these countries will then have to 
pass through before they likewise arrive at so- 
cialist organisation, [ think we today can advance 
only rather idle hypotheses. One thing alone 
is certain: the victorious proletariat can force no 
blessings of any kind upon any foreign nation 
without undermining its own victory by so doing. 
Which of course by no means excludes defensive 
wars of various kinds. . .” 3” 

Engels does not at all suppose that the “eco- 
nomic” alone will directly remove all difficulties. 
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An economic revolution will be a stimulus to all 
peoples to strive for socialism; but at the same 
time revolutions—against the socialist state—and 
wars are possible. Politics will inevitably adapt 
themselves to the economy, but not immediately 
or smoothly, not simply, not directly. Engels 
mentions as “certain” only one, absolutely in- 
ternationalist, principle, and this he applies to 
all “foreign nations”, i.e., not to colonial nations 
only: to force blessings upon them would mean 
to undermine the victory of the proletariat. 

Just because the proletariat has carried out 
a social revolution it will not become holy and 
immune from errors and weaknesses. But it will 
be inevitably led to realise this truth by possible 
errors (and selfish interest—attempts to saddle 
others), 

We of the Zimmerwald Left all hold the 
same conviction as Kautsky, for example, held 
before his desertion of Marxism for the defence 
of chauvinism in 1914, namely, that the social- 
ist revolution is quite possible 77 the very near 
future—“any day”, as Kautsky himself once put 
it. National antipathies will not disappear so qu- 
ickly: the hatred—and perfectly legitimate hat- 
red—of an oppressed nation for its oppressor 
will last for a while; it will evaporate only after 
the victory of socialism and after the final esta- 
blishment of completely democratic relations be- 
tween nations. If we are to be faithful to social- 
ism we must even now educate the masses in the 
spirit of internationalism, which is impossible in 
oppressor nations without advocating freedom of 
secession for oppressed nations. 


10. THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916 


Our theses were written before the outbreak 
of this rebellion, which must be the touchstone 
of our theoretical views. 
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The views of the opponents of self-determi- 
nation lead to the.conclusion that the. vitality of 
small nations oppressed by imperialism has -al- 
ready been sapped, that they cannot play any 
role against imperialism, that support of their 
purely national aspirations will lead to nothing,: 
etc: The imperialist war of 1914-16 has provided 
facts which refute such conclusions. ioe 

The. war proved to be an epoch of crisis for 
the West-European nations, and for imperialism 
as a whole. Every crisis discards ‘the conventio- 
nalities, tears away the outer wrappings, sweeps 
away the obsolete and reveals the underlying 
springs and forces. What has it revealed from 
the standpoint of the movement of oppressed na- 
tions? In the colonies there have been a number 
of attempts at rebellion, which the oppressor na- 
tions, naturally did all they could to hide by 
means of a military censorship. Nevertheless, it 
is known that in Singapore the British brutally 
suppressed a mutiny among their Indian troops; 
that there were attempts at rebellion in Frenc 
Annam (see Nashe Slovo) and in the German 
Cameroons (see the Junius pamphlet) *; that in 
Europe, on the one hand, there was a rebellion 
in Ireland, which the “freedom-loving” English, 
who did not dare to extend conscription to Ire- 
land, suppressed by executions, and, on the other, 
the Austrian Government passed the death sen- 
tence on the deputies of the Czech Diet “for trea- 
son”, and shot whole Czech regiments for the 
same “‘crime”’. 

This list is, of course, far from complete. Ne- 
vertheless, it proves that, owing to the crisis of 
imperialism, the flames of national revolt have 
flared up both in the colonies and in Europe, and 
that national sympathies and antipathies have 
manifested themselves in spite of the Draconian 


* Sce Lenin, Coll. Work-, Vol. 22, pp. 305-19.—Ed. 
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threats and measures of repression. All this be- 
fore the crisis of imperialism hit its peak; the 
power of the imperialist bourgeoisie was yet to 
be undermined (this may be brought about by a 
war of “attrition” but has not yet happened) and 
the proletarian movements in the imperialist 
countries were still very feeble. What will hap- 
pen when the war has caused complete exhaus- 
tion, or when, in one state at least, the power 
of the bourgeoisie has been shaken under the 
blows of proletarian struggle, as that of tsarism 
in 1905? é 

On May 9, 1916, there appeared in Berner 
Tagwacht, the organ of the Zimmerwald group, 
including some of the Leftists, an article on the 
Irish rebellion entitled “Their Song Is Over” and 
signed with the initials K. R.°8 It described the 
Irish rebellion as being nothing more nor less 
than a “putsch”, for, as the author argued, “the 
Irish questions was an agrarian one”, the pea- 
sants had been pacified by reforms, and the na- 
tionalist movement remained only a “purely ur- 
ban, petty-bourgeois movement, which, notwith- 
standing the sensation it caused, had not much 
social backing”’. 

It is not surprising that this monstrously doc- 
trinaire and pedantic assessment coincided with 
that of a Russian national-liberal Cadet, Mr. A. 
Kulisher (Rech *° No. 102, April 15, 1916), who 
also labelled the rebellion “the Dublin putsch”. 

It is to be hoped that, in accordance with the 
adage, “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good”, many comrades, who were not aware of 
the morass they were sinking into by repudiat- 
ing “self-determination” and by treating the na- 
tional movements of small nations with disdain, 
will have their eyes opened by the “accidental” 
coincidence of opinion held by a Social-Demo- 
crat and a representative of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie!! 
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The term “putsch”, in its scientific sense, may 
be employed only when the attempt at insurrec- 
tion has revealed nothing but a circle of con- 
spirators or stupid maniacs, and has aroused no 
sympathy among the masses. The centuries-old 
Irish national movement, having passed through 
various stages and combinations of class interest, 
manifested itself, in particular, in a mass Irish 
National Congress in America (Uorwdrts, March 
20, 1916) which called for Irish independence: it 
also manifested itself in street fighting conducted 
by a section of the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
a section of the workers after a long period of 
mass agitation, demonstrations, suppression of 
newspapers, etc. Whoever calls such a rebellion 
a “putsch” is either a hardened reactionary, or 
a doctrinaire hopelessly incapable of envisaging 
a social revolution as a living phenomenon. 

To imagine that social revolution is conceiva- 
ble without revolts by small nations in the colo- 
nies and in Europe, without revolutionary out- 
bursts by a section of the petty bourgeoisie with 
all its prejudices, without a movement of the 
politically non-conscious proletarian and semi- 
proletarian masses against oppression by the 
landowners, the church, and the monarchy, aga- 
inst national oppression, etc.—to imagine all this 
is to repudiate social revolution. So one army 
lines up in one place and says, “We are for so- 
cialism,” and another, somewhere else and says, 
‘We are for imperialism,” and that will be a so- 
cial revolution! Only those who hold such a ri- 
diculously pedantic view could vilify the Irish 
rebellion by calling it a “putsch”. 

Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution 
will never live to see it. Such a person pays lip- 
service to revolution without understanding what 
revolution is. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution. It consisted of a se- 
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ries of battles in which all the discontented clas- 
ses, groups and elements of the population parti- 
cipated. Among these there were masses imbued 
with the crudest prejudices, with the vaguest and 
most fantastic aims of struggle; there were small 
groups which accepted Japanese money, there 
were speculators and adventurers, etc. But ob- 
jectively, the mass movement was breaking the 
back of tsarism and paving the way for demo- 
cracy; for this reason the class-conscious wor- 
kers led it. 

The socialist revolution in Europe cannot be 
anything other than an outburst of mass strug- 
gle on the part of all and sundry oppressed and 
discontented elements. Inevitably, sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of the backward workers 
will participate in it—without such participation, 
mass struggle is impossible, without it no revo- 
lution is possible—and just as inevitably will 
they bring into the movement their prejudices, 
their reactionary fantasies, their weaknesses and 
errors. But objectively they will attack capital, 
and the class-conscious vanguard of the revolu- 
tion, the advanced proletariat, expressing this ob- 
jective truth of a variegated and discordant, mot- 
ley and outwardly fragmented, mass struggle, 
will be able to unite and direct it, capture power, 
seize the banks, expropriate the trusts which all 
hate (though for different reasons!), and introduce 
other dictatorial measures which in their tota- 
lity will amount to the overthrow of the bourge- 
oisie and the victory of socialism, which, howe- 
ver, will by no means immediately “purge” itself 
of petty-bourgeois slag. 

Social-Democracy, we read in the Polish 
theses (I, 4), “must utilise the struggle of the 
young colonial bourgeoisie against European im- 
perialism in order to sharpen the revolutionary 
crisis in Europe”. (Authors’ italics.) 

Is it not clear that it is least of all permis- 
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sible to contrast Europe to the colonies in this 
respect? The struggle of the oppressed nations 
in Europe, a struggle capable of going all the 
way to insurrection and street fighting, capable 
of breaking down the iron discipline of the army 
and martial law, will “sharpen the revolutionary 
crisis in Europe” to an infinitely greater degree 
than a much more developed rebellion in a re- 
mote.colony. A blow delivered against the 
power of the English imperialist bourgeoisie by 
a rebellion in Ireland is a hundred times more 
significant politically than a blow of equal force 
delivered in Asia or in Africa. 

The French chauvinist press recently reported 
the publication in Belgium of the eightieth issue 
of an illegal journal, Free Belgium. *° Of course, 
the chauvinist press of France very often lies, 
but this piece of news seems to be true. Whereas 
chauvinist and Kautskyite German Social-Demo- 
cracy has failed to establish a free press for it- 
self during the two years of war, and has meckly 
borne the yoke of military censorship (only the 
Left Radical elements, to their credit be it said, 
have published pamphlets and manifestos, in 
spite of the censorship)—an oppressed civilised 
nation has reacted to a military oppression un- 
paralleled in ferocity by establishing an organ 
of revolutionary protest! The dialectics of his- 
tory are such that small nations, powerless as 
an independent factor in the struggle against im- 
perialism, play a part as one of the ferments, 
one of the bacilli, which help the real anti-im- 
perialist force, the socialist proletariat, to make 
its appearance on the scene. 

The general staffs in the current war are do- 
ing their utmost to utilise any national and revo- 
lutionary movement in the enemy camp: the Ger- 
mans utilise the Irish rebellion, the French—the 
Czech movement, etc. They are acting quite cor- 
rectly from their own point of view. A serious 
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war would not be treated seriously if -advantage 
were not taken of the enemy’s slightest weakness 
and if every opportunity that presented: itself 
were not seized upon, the more so since it is im- 
possible to. know beforehand at what momient, 
where and with what force some powder maga- 
zine will “explode”. We would be very poor 
revolutionaries if, in the proletariat’s great war 
of liberation for socialism, we did not know how 
to utilise every popular movement against every 
single disaster imperialism brings in order to in~ 
tensify and extend the crisis. If we were, on the 
one hand, to repeat in a thousand keys the dec- 
laration that we are “opposed” to all national 
oppression and, on the other, to describe the 
heroic revolt of the most mobile and enlightened 
section of certain classes in an oppressed nation 
against its oppressors as a “putsch”, we should 
be sinking to the same level of stupidity as the 
Kautskyites.. © . } 

It is the misfortune of the Irish that they rose 
prematurely, before the European revolt of the 
proletariat had had time to mature. Capitalism 
is not so harmoniously built that the various sour- 
ces of rebellion can immediately merge of their 
own accord, without reverses and defeats. On 
the other hand, the very fact that revolts do 
break out at different times, in different places, 
and are of different kinds, guarantees wide scope 
and depth to the general movement; but it is 
only in premature, individual, sporadic and 
therefore unsuccessful, revolutionary movements 
that the masses gain experience, acquire know- 
ledge, gather strength, and get to know their 
real leaders, the socialist proletarians, and in 
this way prepare for the general onslaught, just 
as certain strikes, demonstrations, local and na- 
tional, mutinies in the army, outbreaks among 
the peasantry, etc., prepared the way for the 
general onslaught in 1905. 
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11. CONCLUSION 


Contrary to the erroneous assertions of the 
Polish Social-Democrats, the demand for the self- 
determination of nations has played no less a 
role in our Party agitation than, for example, the 
arming of the people, the separation of the 
church from the state, the election of civil ser- 
vants by the people and other points the philis- 
tines have called “utopian.” On the contrary, the 
strengthening of the national movements after 
1905 naturally prompted more vigorous agitation 
by our Party, including a number of articles in 
1912-13, and the resolution of our Party in 1913 
giving a precise “anti-Kautskian” definition (i.e., 
one that does not tolerate purely verbal ‘“‘recogni- 
tion’) of the content of the point. * 

It will not do to overlook a fact which was 
revealed at that early date: opportunists of vari- 
ous nationalities, the Ukrainian Yurkevich, the 
Bundist Liebman, Semkovsky, the Russian myrmi- 
don of Potresov and Co., all spoke in favour of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments against self-deter- 
mination! What for Rosa Luxemburg, the Polish 
Social-Democrat, had been merely an incorrect 
theoretical generalisation of the specific condi- 
tions of the movement in Poland, became objec- 
tive opportunist support for Great-Russian im- 
perialism when actually applied to more exten- 
sive circumstances, to conditions obtaining in a 
big state instead of a small one, when applied 
on an international scale instead of the narrow 
Polish scale. The history of trends in political 
thought (as distinct from the views of individu- 
als) has proved the correctness of our program- 
me. 
_ Qutspoken social-imperialists, such as Lensch, 
still rail both against self-determination and the 


* See Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 19, pp. 427-29.—Ed. 
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renunciation of annexations. As for the Kautskyi- 
tes, they hypocritically recognise self-determina- 
tion—Trotsky and Martov are going the same 
way here in Russia. Both of them, like Kautsky, 
say they favour self-determination. What hap- 
pens in practice? Take Trotsky’s articles “The 
Nation and the Economy” in Nashe Slovo, and 
you will find his usual eclecticism: on the one 
hand, the economy unites nations and, on the oth- 
er, national oppression divides them. The con- 
clusion? The conclusion is that the prevailing hy- 
pocrisy remains unexposed, agitation is dull and 
does not touch upon what is most important, ba- 
sic, significant and closely connected with prac- 
tice—one’s attitude to the nation that is oppres- 
sed by “one’s own” nation. Martov and other 
secretaries abroad simply preferred to forget—a 
profitable lapse of memory!—the struggle of their 
colleague and fellow-member Semkovsky against 
self-determination. In the legal press of the 
Gvozdyovites (Nash Golos) Martov spoke in fa- 
vour of self-determination, pointing out the in- 
disputable truth that during the imperialist war 
it does not yet imply participation, etc., but ev. 
ding the main thing—he also evades it in th. 
illegal, free press!—which is that even in peace 
time Russia set a world record for the oppres- 
sion of nations with an imperialism that is much 
more crude, medieval, economically backwaru 
and militarily bureaucratic. The Russian Social- 
Democrat who “recognises” the self-determina- 
tion of nations more or less as it is recognised 
by Messrs. Plekhanov, Potresov and Co., that is, 
without bothering to fight for the freedom of 
secession for nations oppressed by tsarism, is 77 
fact an imperialist and a lackey of tsarism. 

No matter what the subjective “good” inten- 
tions of Trotsky and Martov may be, their evasi- 
veness objectively supports Russian social-impe- 
rialism. The epoch of imperialism has turned all 
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the “great” powers into the oppressors of a num- 
ber of nations, and the development of imperial- 
ism will inevitably lead to a more definite divi- 
sion of trends in this question in international 
Social-Democracy as well. 


Written in July 1916 Published according to 
Published in October 1916 the Sbornik text 

in Sbornik Sotsial-Demo- 
krata No. I 


Signed: N. Lenin. 


The Question 
of Nationalities 
or ‘‘Autonomisation’’ 


I suppose I have been very remiss with res- 
pect to the workers of Russia for not having in- 
tervened energetically and decisively enough in 
the notorious question of autonomisation, 4! which, 
it appears, is officially called the question of the 
union of Soviet socialist republics. 

When this question arose last summer, I was 
ill; and then in autumn I relied too much on my 
recovery and on the October and December ple- 
nary meetings ** giving me an opportunity of 
intervening in this question. However, I did not 
manage to attend the October Plenary Meeting 
(when this question came up) or the one in De- 
cember, and so the question passed me by al- 
most completely. 

I have only had time for a talk with Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky, who came from the Caucasus 
and told me how this matter stood in Georgia. 
I have also managed to exchange a few words 
with Comrade Zinoviev and express my appre- 
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hensions on this matter. From what I was told 
by Comrade Dzerzhinsky, who was at the head 
of the commission sent by the C.C. to “investiga- 
te” the Georgian incident, I could only draw the 
greatest apprehensions. If matters had come to 
such a pass that Orjonikidze could go to the ex- 
treme of applying physical violence, as Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky informed me, we can imagine what 
a mess we have got ourselves into. Obviously the 
whole business of “‘autonomisation” was radically 
wrong and badly timed. 

It is said that a united apparatus was needed. 
Where did that assurance come from? Did it not 
come from that same Russian apparatus which, 
as I pointed out in one of the preceding sections 
of my diary, we took over from tsarism and 
slightly anointed with Soviet oil? 

There is no doubt that that measure should 
have been delayed somewhat until we could say 
that we vouched for our apparatus as our own. 
But now, we must, in all conscience, admit the 
contrary; the apparatus we call ours is, in fact, 
still quite alien to us; it is a bourgeois and tsar- 
ist hotch-potch and there has been no possibility 
of getting rid of it in the course of the past five 
years without the help of other countries and 
because we have been “busy” most of the time 
with military engagements and the fight against 
famine. 

It is quite natural that in such circumstances 
the “freedom to secede from the union” by which 
we justify ourselves will be a mere scrap of 
paper, unable to defend the non-Russians from 
the onslaught of that really Russian man, the 
Great-Russian chauvinist, in substance a rascal 
and a tyrant, such as the typical Russian bureau- 
crat is. There is no doubt that the infinitesimal 
percentage of Soviet and sovietised workers will 
drown in that tide of chauvinistic Great-Russian 
riffraff like a fly in milk. 
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It is said in defence of this measure that the 
People’s Commissariats directly concerned with 
national psychology and national education were 
set up as separate bodies. But there the question 
arises: can these People’s Commissariats be made 
quite independent? and secondly: were we care- 
ful enough to take measures to provide the non- 
Russians with a real safeguard against the truly 
Russian bully? I do not think we took such mea- 
sures although we could and should have done 
SO. 

I think that Stalin’s haste and his infatuation 
with pure administration, together with his spite 
against the notorious “nationalist-socialism”’, 
played a fatal role here. In politics spite general- 
ly plays the basest of roles. 

I also fear that Comrade Dzerzhinsky, who 
went to the Caucasus to investigate the “crime” 
of those “nationalist-socialists’, distinguished 
himself there by his truly Russian frame of mind 
(it is common knowledge that people of other 
nationalities who have become Russified overdo 
this Russian frame of mind) and that the impar- 
tiality of his whole commission was typified well 
enough by Orjonikidze’s “manhandling”. I think 
that no provocation or even insult can justify 
such Russian manhandling and that Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky was inexcusably guilty in adopting 
a light-hearted attitude towards it. 

For all the citizens in the Caucasus Orjoni- 
kidze was the authority. Orjonikidze had no right 
to display that irritability to which he and Dzer- 
zhinsky referred. On the contrary, Orjonikidze 
should have behaved with a restraint which can- 
not be demanded of any ordinary citizen, still 
less of a man accused of a “political” crime. And, 
to tell the truth, those nationalist-socialists were 
citizens who were accused of a political crime, 
and the terms of the accusation were such that 
it could not be described otherwise. 
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Here we have an important question of prin- 
ciple: how is internationalism to be under- 
stood? * | 3 
Lenin 
December 30, 1922 
Taken down by M. V. 


Continuation of the notes. 
December 31, 1922 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONALITIES 
OR “AUTOMISATION” (CONTINUED) 


In’ my writings on the national question I 
have already, said that an abstract presentation 
of the question of nationalism in general is of no 
use at all. A distinction must necessarily be made 
between the nationalism of an oppressor nation 
and that of an oppressed nation, the national- 
ism of a big nation and that of a small nation. 

In respect of the second kind of nationalism 
we, nationals of a big nation, have nearly always 
been ‘guilty, in historic practice, of an infinite 
number of cases of violence; furthermore, we 
commit violence and insult an infinite number 
of times without noticing it. It is sufficient to re- 
call my Volga reminiscences of how non-Russians 
are treated: how the Poles are not called by any 
other name than Polyachishka, how the Tatar is 
nicknamed Prince, how the Ukrainians are al- 
ways Khokhols and the Georgians and other 
Caucasian nationals always Kapkasians. 

That is why internationalism on the part of 
oppressors or “great” nations, as they are called 
(though they are great only in their violence, on- 
ly great as bullies), must consist not only in the 


* After this the following phrase was crossed out in the 
shorthand text: “It seems to me that our comrades have 
not studicd this important question of principle sufficient- 
ly."—Ed. 
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observance of the formal equality of nations but 
even in an inequality of the oppressor nation; the 
great nation, that must make up for the inequali- 
ty which obtains in actual practice. Anybody who 
does not understand this has not grasped the 
real proletarian attitude to the national question, 
he is still essentially petty bourgeois in his point 
of view and is, therefore, sure to descend to the 
bourgeois point of view. ©. ° . « 

What is important for the proletarian? For 
the proletarian it is not only important, it is 
absolutely essential that he should be assured that 
the non-Russians place the greatest possible trust 
in the proletarian class struggle. What is needed 
to ensure this? Not merely formal equality. In 
one way or another, by one’s attitude or by con- 
cessions, it is necessary to compensate the non- 
Russians for the lack of trust, for the suspicion 
and the insults to which the government of the 
“dominant” nation subjected them in the past. 

I think it is unnecessary to explain this to 
Bolsheviks, to Communists, in greater detail. And 
I think that in the present instance, as far as the 
Georgian nation is concerned, we have a typical 
case in which. a genuinely. proletarian attitude 
makes profound caution, thoughtfulness and a 
readiness to compromise a matter of necessity for 
us. The Georgian who is neglectful of this aspect 
of the question, or who carelessly flings about 
accusations of. “nationalist-socialism” (whereas 
he himself is a real and true “nationalist-social- 
ist”, and even a vulgar Great-Russian bully), 
violates, in substance, the interests of proletarian 
class solidarity, for nothing holds up the develop- 
ment and strengthening of proletarian class soli- 
darity so much as national injustice; “offended” 
nationals are not sensitive to anything so much 
as to the feeling of equality and the violation 
of this equality, if only through negligence or 
jest—to the violation of. that equality by their 
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proletarian comrades. That is why in this case 
it is better to overdo rather than underdo the 
concessions and leniency towards the national 
minorities. That is why, in this case, the funda- 
mental interest of proletarian solidarity, and con- 
sequently of the proletarian class struggle, requi- 
res that we never adopt a formal attitude to the 
national question, but always take into account 
the specific attitude of the proletarian of the 
oppressed (or’small) nation towards the oppres- 
sor (or great) nation. 

Lenin 
Taken down by M. V. 
December 31, 1922 


Continuation of the notes. 
December 31, 1922. 


What practical measures must be taken in 
the present situation? 

Firstly, we must maintain and strengthen the 
union of socialist republics. Of this there can be 
no doubt. This measure is necessary for us and 
it is necessary for the world communist prole- 
tariat in its struggle against the world bourgeoi- 
sie and its defence against bourgeois intrigues. 

Secondly, the union of socialist republics must 
be retained for its diplomatic apparatus. By the 
way, this apparatus is an exceptional component 
of our state apparatus. We have not allowed a 
single influential person from the old tsarist ap- 
paratus into it. All sections with any authority 
are composed of Communists. That is why it has 
already won for itself (this may be said boldly) 
the name of a reliable communist apparatus pur- 
ged to an incomparably greater extent of the old 
tsarist, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements 
than that which we have had to make do with 
in other People’s Commissariats. 

Thirdly, exemplary punishment must be in- 
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flicted on Comrade Orjonikidze (I say this all the 
more regretfully as I am one of his personal 
friends and have worked with him abroad) and 
the investigation of all the material which Dzer- 
zhinsky’s commission has collected must be com- 
pleted or started over again to correct the enor- 
mous mass of wrongs and biased judgements 
which it doubtlessly contains. The political res- 
ponsibility for all this truly Great-Russian natio- 
nalist campaign must, of course, be laid on Stalin 
and Dzerzhinsky. 

Fourthly, the strictest rules must be introdu- 
ced on the use of the national language in the 
non-Russian republics of our union, and these 
rules must be checked with special care. There is 
no doubt that our apparatus being what it is, 
there is bound to be, on the pretext of unity in 
the railway service, unity in the fiscal service and 
so on, a mass of truly Russian abuses. Special 
ingenuity is necessary for the struggle against 
these abuses, not to mention special sincerity on 
the part of those who undertake this struggle. A 
detailed code will be required, and only the 
nationals living in the republic in question can 
draw ‘it up at all successfully. And then we can- 
not be sure in advance that as a result of this 
work we shall not take a step backward at our 
next Congress of Soviets, i.e., retain the union 
of Soviet socialist republics only for military and 
dimplomatic affairs, and in all other respects 
restore full independence to the individual Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats. 

It must be borne in mind that the decentrali- 
sation of the People’s Commissariats and the lack 
of co-ordination in their work as far as Moscow 
and other centres are concerned can be compen- 
sated sufficiently by Party authority, if it is ex- 
ercised with sufficient prudence and impartiality; 
the harm that can result to our state from a lack 
of unification between the national appartuses 
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and the Russian apparatus is infinitely less than 
that which will be done not only to us, but to 
the whole International, and to the hundreds 
of millions of the peoples of Asia, which is des- 
tined to follow us on to the-stage of history in 
the near future. It would be unpardonable op- 
portunism if, on the eve of.the debut of the 
East, just as it is awakening, we undermined our 
prestige with its. peoples, even if only by the 
slightest crudity.or. injustice towards our -own 
non-Russian nationalities. The need to rally aga- 
inst the imperialists of the West, who are de- 
fending the capitalist world, ‘is one thing. There 
can be no doubt about that and it would be su- 
perfluous for me to speak about my unconditio- 
nal approval of it. It is another thing when we 
ourselves lapse, even if only in trifles, into im- 
perialist attitudes towards oppressed nationali- 
ties, thus undermining all our principled sinceri- 
ty, all. our principled defence of the struggle 
against imperialism. But the morrow of world 
history will be a day when the awakening peo- 
ples oppressed by imperialism are finally arou- 
sed and the decisive.long and hard struggle for 
their liberation begins. 


Lenin 


December 31, 1922 
Taken down by M. V. 


Notes 


1 Die Neue Zeit—theoretical journal of the German So- 
cial-Democratic Party, published in Stuttgart from 
1883 to 1923. It was edited by K. Kautsky until Octo- 
ber 1917, and then by H. Cunow. Some of the writ- 
ings of the founders of Marxism were first published 
in this journal, among them K. Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Programme and Engels’s “Criticism of the 
Draft Social-Democratic Programme of 1891”. Engels 
often gave pointers to the editors of Die Neue Zeit 
and criticised their deviations from Marxism. Other 
prominent leaders of the German and _ international 
labour movement who contributed to the journal at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twen- 
tieth centuries were A. Bebel, W. Liebknecht, R. Lu- 
xemburg, F. Mehring, Clara Zetkin, G. V. Plekhanov 
and P. Lafargue. Beginning with the late nineties, af- 
ter the death of Engels, the journal regularly published 
articles by revisionists, including a series of articles 


by E. Bernstein “Problems of Socialism”, which Jaun- 
ched a revisionists’ campaign against Marxism. During 


World War I the journal took a centrist stand and 
supported the social-chauvinists. 


2 Nauchnaya Mysl (Scientific Thought)—a journal of a 
Menshevik trend, published in Riga in 1908. 
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3 See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 765. 


4 This refers to the Congress of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party held in Briinn (Austria) from Sep- 
tember 24 to 29, 1899 (new style). The national ques- 
tion was the chief item on the agenda. Two resolu- 
tions expressing different points of view were submit- 
ted to the Congress: (1) the resolution of the Party’s 
Central Committee supporting the idea of the territo- 
rial autonomy of nations, and (2) the resolution of the 
Committee of the South-Slav Social-Democratic Party 
supporting the idea of extra-territorial cultural-natio- 
nal autonomy. 

The Congress unanimously rejected the programme 
of cultural-national autonomy, and adopted a compro- 
mise resolution recognising national autonomy within 
the boundaries of the Austrian state. (See Lenin’s ar- 
ticle “A Contribution to the History of the National 
Programme in Austria and in tae pp. 99-101, . Vol. 
20.) 


5 T. UI.—L. Viadimirov a ial of. M. K. Sheinfin- 
kel)—a Social-Democrat 


6 This refers to the Second All-Ubraine Students’ Con- 
gress held in Lvov on June 19-22 (July 2-5), 1913, to 
coincide with anniversary celebrations in honour of 
Ivan Franko, the great Ukrainian writer, scholar, pu- 
blic figure, and revolutionary democrat. A: report “The 
Ukrainian Youth and the Present Status of the Na- 
tions” was made’ at the Congress by the Ukrainian 
Social-Democrat Dontsov, who supported pie pr ogan 
of an i Ukraine. 


7 Shlyakhi (Paths)—organ of the Ukrainian Students’ 
Union (nationalistic trend), published’ in Lvov from 
April 1913 to March 1914. 


8 Lenin is quoting from Griboyedov's comedy Wit Works 
Woe. 
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9 Naprzod (Forward)—central organ of the Soéial-De- 


mocratic Party of Galicia and Silesia, published in 
Cracow beginning with 1892. The newspaper, which 
was a vehicle of petty- SOUR ECON nationalist ideas, was 
described by ent as “a-very bad, and not at all 
Marxist organ”. 


‘This refers to the abolition of serfdom in Russia in 


1861. 


Lenin is referring to the Polish national liberation in-: 
surrection of 1863-64 against the yoke of -the tsarist 
autocracy. The original cause of the rising was the tsa- 
rist government’s decision to carry out a special recruit- 
ment aimed at removing the revolutionary-minded youth 
en masse from the cities. At first the rising was led by 
a Central National Committee formed by the petty- 
nobles’ party of the “Reds” in 1862. Its programme 
demanding national independence for Poland, equal 
rights for all men in the land, irrespective of: religion 
or birth, transfer to the peasants of the land tilled by 
them with full right of ownership and without redemp- 
tion payments, abolition of the corvée, compensation 
for the landlords for the alienated lands out of the 
state funds, etc., attracted to the uprising diverse sec- 
tions of the Polish population—artisans, workers, stu- 
dents, intellectuals from among the gentry, part’ of the 
peasantry and the clergy. 

In the course of the insurrection, elements: united aro- 
und the party of the “Whites” (the party of the big 
landed aristocracy and the big bourgeoisie) joined it 
with the intention of using it in their own interests 
and, with the help of Britain and France, securing a 
profitable deal with the tsarist government. 

The attitude of the revolutionary democrats of Rus- 
sia towards the rebels was one of deep sympathy, the 
members of Zemlya i Uolya.secret society -associated 
with N. G. Chernyshevsky trying to give. them every 
possible assistance. The Central Committee of Zemlya 
i Uolya issued an appeal “to the’ Russian 
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Officers and Soldiers’, which was distributed among 
the troops sent to suppress the insurrection. A. I. Her- 
zen and N. P. Ogaryov published a number of articles 
in Kolokol devoted to the struggle of the Polish peo- 
ple, and rendered material aid to the rebels. 

Owing to the inconsistency of the party of the 
“Reds”, which failed to hold the revolutionary initia- 
tive, the leadership of the uprising passed into the 
hands of the “Whites”, who betrayed it. By the sum- 
mer of 1864, the insurrection was brutally crushed by 
the tsarist troops. 

Marx and Engels, who regarded the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863-64 as a progressive movement, were fully 
in sympathy with it and wished the Polish people vic- 
tory in its struggle for national liberation. On behalf 
of the German emigrant colony in London, Marx wro- 
te an appeal for aid to the Poles. 
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Lenin refers to W. Liebknecht’s reminiscences of Marx. 
(See the symposium Reminiscences of Marx and En- 
gels, Moscow, 1957, p. 98.) 


13 See Marx’s letter to Engels dated July 5, 1870. 


44 The New York Daily Tribune—an American newspa- 
per published from 1841 to 1924. Until the middle 
fifties it was the organ of the Left wing of the Ame- 
rican Whigs, and thereafter the organ of the Republi- 
can Party. Karl Marx contributed to the paper from 
August 1851 to March 1862, and at his request Fre- 
derick Engels wrote numerous articles for it. During 
the period of reaction that set in in Europe, Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels used this widely circulated 
and at that time progressive newspaper to publish con- 
crete material exposing the evils of capitalist society. 
During the American Civil War Marx’s contributions 
to the newspaper stopped. His break with The New 
York Daily Tribune was largely due to the growing 
influence on the editorial board of the advocates of 
compromise with the slave-owners, and the paper’s de- 
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parture from progressive positions. Eventually the new- 
spaper swung still more to the right. . 


a 


Lenin is quoting from G. V. Plekhanov’s article “The 
Draft Programme of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party” published in Zarya No. 4, 1902. 

Zarya—a Marxist scientific and political journal pu- 
blished legally in Stuttgart in 1901-02 by the Editorial 
Board of Iskra. Altogether four numbers (three issues) 
of Zarya appeared: No. 1 in April 1901 (actually on 
March 23, new style); No. 2-3 in December 1901, and 
No. 4 in August 1902. The aims of the publication were 
set forth in the “Draft of a Declaration of the Edito- 
rial Board of Iskra and Zarya” written by Lenin in 
Russia. (See present edition, Vol. 4.) In 1902, during 
the disagreement and conflicts that arose on the Edi- 
torial Board of Iskra and Zarya, Plekhanov proposed 
a plan for separating the newspaper from the journal 
with Zarya remaining under his editorship), but this 
proposal was not accepted, and the two publications 
continued under a single editorial board. 

Zarya criticised international and Russian revision- 
ism, and defended the theoretical principles of Marx- 
ism. The following articles by Lenin were published in 
this journal: “Casual Notes”, “The Persecutors of the 
Zemstvo and the Hannibals of Liberalism”, “The ‘Cri- 
tics’ on the Agrarian Question” (the first four chapters 
of “The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx’”), 
“Review of Home Affairs”, and “The Agrarian Pro- 
gramme of Russian Social-Democracy”, as well as Ple- 
khanov’s articles “Criticism of Our Critics. Part I. Mr. 
P. Struve in the Role of Critic of the Marxian Theory 
of Social Development”, “Cant versus Kant, or the 
Testament of Mr. Bernstein” and others. 


16 A quotation from the sketch “Abroad” by the Russian 
satirist Saltykov-Shchedrin. 


17 Lenin quotes an expression from Seminary Sketches by 
the Russian writer N. G. Pomyalovsky. 
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'8 Lenin quotes the words of a Sevastopol soldiers’ song 
written by Leo Tolstoy. The song is about the unsuc- 
cessful operation of the Russian troops at the river 
Chornaya on August 4, 1855, during the Crimean War. 
In that action General Read commanded two divisions. 


19 Nicholas II (1868-1918)—tsar of Russia (1894-1917). 


20 The Council of the United Nobility — a counter-revo- 
lutionary land-owners’ organisation, which was foun- 
ded in May 1906. The Council exercised considerable 
influence over the policy of the tsarist government. Le- 
nin called it the “Council of the United Feudalists”. 


2 


Radishchev, A. N. (1749-1802)—Russian writer and re- 
volutionary. In his famous work A Journey from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, he launched the first public at- 
tack on serfdom in Russia. By order of Catherine II he 
was sentenced to death for the book, but the sentence 
was commuted to 10 years’ exile in Siberia. He retur- 
ned from exile under an amnesty, but committed suici- 
de when faced with the threat of fresh persecution. 
Lenin regarded Radishchev an outstanding representa- 
tive of the Russian people. 


22 Decembrists—Russian revolutionary noblemen, who in 
December 1825 rose in revolt against the autocracy and 
the serf-owning system. 


23 Commoners (raznochintsi in Russian)—the Russian com- 
moner-intellectuals, drawn from the petty townsfolk, 
the clergy, the merchant classes and the peasantry, as 
distinct from those coming from the nobility. 


% A quotation from Chernyshevsky’s novel The Prologue. 


2% Purishkevich, U. M. (1870-1920)—big landowner, Black- 
Hundred reactionary, and monarchist. 


26 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Mos- 
cow, p. 201. 
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27 The theses were compiled by the Editorial Board of 
Gazeta Robotnicza and published in Sbornik Sotsial- 
Demokrata No. 1 in October 1916. 


28 For an assessment of the three views on Poland’s in- 
dependence, see Lenin’s article, “The Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination” (Vol. 20). 


29 The 1903 discussion on the R.S.D.L.P. draft Program- 
me, later adopted at the Party's Second Congress’ [see 
“Material for the Preparation of the Programme of 
the R.S.D.L.P.”, “Concerning the Statement of the 
Bund”, “On the Manifesto of the Armenian Social- 
Democrats”, “Does the Jewish Proletariat Need an 
‘Independent Political Party’?”, and “The National 
Question in Our Programme” (see present edition, Vol. 
6)] and the 1913 discussion on ‘cultural and national 
autonomy between the Bolsheviks ‘on the one hand, 
and, the liquidators, Trotskyites and Bundists on the 
‘other (see “The National Programme of the R.S.D.L.P.”, 
present edition, Vol. 19 and “Critical Remarks on the 
National Question” and “The Right of Nations to 
Self-Determination”, Vol. 20). 


30 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 
1955, pp. 32-33. 


31 See pamphlet by Engels, Po und Rhein, Section IV, 
M/E/L, Zur deutschen Geschichte, Bd II, 1, 8. 689 (no 
' English translation available). 


32 Friedrich Engels, “Der demokratische Panslawismus”, 
in Neue Rheinische Zeitung Nos. 222 and 223, February 
15 and 16, 1849 (no English translation available). 


33 See article by Engels, “What Have the Working Clas- 
ses to Do with Poland?”, Section II, in Commonwe- 


alth, of March 24 and 31 and May 5, 1866. 


4% Lichtstrahlen (Rays of Light)—a monthly, the organ 
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of the Left-wing Social-Democrats of Germany, edited 
by Borchardt. It appeared in Berlin irregularly from 
1913 to 1921. 


35 Rosa Luxemburg’s article, “The National Question and 
Autonomy”, in Nos. 6, 7, 8-9, 10, 12, and 14-15 of the 
magazine Przeglad Socjaldemokratyczny  (Social-De- 
mokratic Review) for 1908 and 1909. 


36 The Right wing of the Polish Socialist Party, a petty- 
bourgeois nationalist party founded in 1892. 


37 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 
1955, p. 423. 


38 Karl Radek. 

39 Rech (Speech)—a daily, the Central Organ of the Cadet 
Party published in Petersburg from February 1906; clo- 
sed down by the Petrograd Soviet’s Revolutionary Mi- 
litary Committee on October 26 (November 8), 1917; 
publication continued under another title until August 
1918. , 


40 Libre Belgique (Free Belgium)—an illegal journal of the 
Belgian Labour Party, Brussels (1915-18). 


41 Autonomisation—the idea to unite the Soviet Republics 
through their entry into the R.S.F.S.R. on the principle 
of autonomy. This was at the basis of the “Draft Re- 
solution on Mutual Relations of the R.S.F.S.R. and In- 
dependent Republics”, which was proposed by Stalin 
and adopted, in September 1922, by a C.C. commission 
set up to work out for the C.C. plenum the question 
of further relationships between the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Ukrainian Republic, the Byelorussian Republic and the 
Transcaucasian Federation. In a letter to the members 
of the Political Bureau on September 26, 1922, Lenin 
seriously criticised the project. He proposed a totally 
different solution of the question, namely, voluntary 
union of all the Soviet Republics, including the 
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R.S.F.S.R., in a new state entity, the Union of Soviet 
Republics, based on complete equality. 

He wrote: “We recognise ourselves equal with the 
Ukrainian Republic, and the others, and join the new 
union, the new federation together with them and on 
an equal footing...” The C.C. Commission, in accor- 
dance with Lenin’s instructions, revised the draft re- 
solution, which was approved by a Plenary Meeting 
of the Central Committee in October 1922. Preparatory 
work for the unification of the Republics was started 
on the basis of the C.C. decision. On December 30, 
1922, the First Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 
adopted its historic decision on the formation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Lenin attached exceptional importance to the cor- 
rect conduct of national policy and the implementation 
of the Declaration and Treaty, adopted by the Con- 
gress of Soviets. On December 30 and 31, he dictated — 
his letter “The Question of Nationalities or ‘Autono- 
misation’”’. It was 1ead out at a meeting of leaders of 
delegations to the Twelfth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) 
in April 1923. The Congress adopted a resolution, “On 
the National Question”, based in Lenin’s injunctions. 


42 The plenary meetings of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) held in October and December 1922 had on 
their agenda questions of the formation of the U.S.S.R. 
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